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PHILADELPHIA’S CHIEF GRAIN 
INSPECTOR. 


Captain John Oppell Foering, the present chief in- 

spector of grain at Philadelphia, Pa., of whom we here- 
with give a cut, was born in Philadelphia. After a pub- 
lic school education, having reached the highest class in 
the grammar school at the age of 10 and remaining there 
for two years, he concluded to leave school and enter 
mercantile pursuits. In 1855 he entered the 
employ of James Halsey & Moore, wholesale 
dealers in cloths and tailors’ trimmings, and 
remained with them until the firm was carried 
down in the panic of 1857, when he entered 
the employ of Geo. W. Reed & Co., wholesale 
clothiers, remaining with them, occvpying 
various positions of trust and responsibility, [| 
until Fort Sumter was fired upon, when, with- | — 
in several months of his eighteenth birthday, | 
he enlisted in the ‘‘Artillery Corps, Washing 
ton Grays,” one ofthe leading militia com- 
panies of Philadelphia, in the defense of his 
country. He entered zealously into acquiring 
military knowledge, and drilled regularly 
with the company until the day of muster, 
when partly on account of his age but mainly 
through the intercession of his father, he was 
set aside by the mustering officer (Colonel 
Ruff). 

The boy was not to be set aside so easily, 
but walked around the corner and enlisted in 
the Second company, Independent Grays, 
drilling with the company daily until it was 
accepted by Colonel John W. Geary as Com- 
pany D of the well-known fighting and 
marching regiment, the Twenty eighth Penn- : 
sylvania Veteran Volunteers. He was mus- og 
tered in the service in June, 1861, as corporal, 
and served with his command throughout the 
entire war, never missing a march or an en- 
gagement, and was never absent during the 
war. He served in the Armies of the Potomac 
and the Cumberland; was wounded in the 
neck in July, 1864, near Kenesaw Mountain, 
Georgia, and was struck in the left breast 


while charging the enemy’s works at Pine Knot, Ga., in : tendent. 


June, 1864, the bullet striking his watch and destroying it; 
but it saved his life. He was promoted several times, be- 
ing made first lieutenant and commanding his company in 
the Atlanta campaign before his twenty-first birthday. 
On the recommendation of his division commander, 
Major-General John W. Geary, he was breveted a captain 
of United States Volunteers for gallant and meritorious 
services in numerous engagements, including Cedar 
Mountain, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, Lookout Moun- 
tain, the Atlanta campaign, and the marches through 


Georgia and the Carolinas to the close of the war, 
After his muster out of the service he immediately re- 
turned to mercantile life, although highly recommended 
for a position in the regular army. By special request 
he re entered the employ of Geo. W. Reed & Co., with 
whom he remained until December, 1867, when the board 
of directors of the Philadelphia Grain Warehousing and 
Drying Company, lessees of the Washington street eleva- 
tor, Philadelphia, secured his services as their superin- 


JOHN O. FOERING, PHILADELPHIA’S CHIEF GRAIN INSPECTOR. 


This was the first export grain elevator built 
in the city, and upon Mr. Foering devolved the entire 
management of the bus ness, so far as the handling and 
storing of the grain and the keeping of the accounts were 
concerned. The duties were entirely new to him, but 
he applied himself zealously to the work and strove hard 
for success. It was not long before he made a record for 
himself for the correctness of his weights, both inward 
and outward; complain‘s from the Western shippers were 
few, and general satisfaction was the verdict as to the 
out turns of the weights of the cargoes delivered abroad. 


Inspection of grain by regularly appointed inspectors 
was unknown at the time he assumed charge of the el- 
evator. AJl grain was stored either by the classification 
of private inspectors or by the elevator superintendent 
(mostly by the latter), and this gave him considerable 
schooling as to the various kinds and qualities of grain, 
and also as to its gencral keeping qualities. He was very 
ably assisted in this work by his late weighmaster, Mr. 
Joseph B. Green, who had twenty or more years’ ex- 
perience in the grain business. In over nine 
years not a single claim was ever made on the 
elevator company for errors in storing the 
grain intrusted to their keeping. 

At the time of inaugurating the inspection 
system, and several times afterward, the Com- 
mercial Exchange, through its committee, 
offered Mr. Foering the position of chief in 
spector, but it was not until he severed his con 
nection with his company at the expiration of 
their lease of the elevator that he consented to 
accept the position. He was at the same time 
offered the management of the elevator by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. On his en- 
tering upon his duties of chief inspector many 
reforms were inaugurated in the system of 
grain inspection at that port, and his long ex- 
perience as an elevator manager has been of 
great assistance to him in the discharge of his 
duties. He is always-on the alert to adopt new 
ideas and improve on all he sees and hears in 
regard to the handling and inspection of grain. 
It has been his custom for years to make fre- 
quent visits to the various grain receiving and 
shipping centers of the United States, and 
familiarize himself with the various grades of 
grain; and it has been of great benefit not 
only to himself but to the Western shipper 
and the receiversin his own market, who have 
berefited by the experience he has imparted 
to them, 


A SERIES of important experiments in re‘er- 
ence to the yield of the different varieties 
of wheat has been completed at the Agri- 
cultural Experimental Station of Missouri. 
Sixty-three varieties were planted and the yields, which 
were carefully computed, give the early Oakley first 
place with a yield of 42.5 bushels to the acre, while 
the German Emperor brought up the rear with 22 bush- 
els. The Oakley, however, has been found to yield well 
only under favorable conditions, suffering greatly in hard 
winters. The Fultz variety, the wheat most in use in 
Missouri, was pronounced the best. Its yield is not so 
great as some other varieties, being 32 bushels, but it is 
remarkably hard and the straw is stiff, but 5 per cent. be- 
ing down, while with the Oakley 90 per cent. was down. 
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GRAIN INSPECTION AT PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 


The department for the inspection of grain in Philadel- 
phia was established by the Commercial Exchange of 
Philadelphia in 1876. Previous to that time all grain ar- 
riving was sold by sample, and the purchaser ordered it 
to the elevators to be stored as he might direct, with other 
grain of like kind or quality of his personal ownership. 
Some firms had their private inspectors or samplers; while 


a number relied upon the judgment of the elevator super-_ 


intendents in the storing of their grain. Cars were held 
on track until this private inspection was made, neces- 
sarily causing much delay in the unloading of the cars, 
serious complaints from the railroad companies, and fre- 
quently creating blockades of cars at the railroad termi- 
nals. Up to this date there were only two export elevators 
located in Philadelphia; one at Washington avenue wharf 
of about 450,000 bushels’ capacity, leased by the Phila- 
delphia Grain Warehousing and Drying Company from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and the other at Gi- 
rard Point, at the mouth of the Schuylkill River, of about 
700,000 bushels’ capacity; owned and operated by the In- 
ternational Navigation Company. Both were at the term- 
inals of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. As the 
system of private inspection and individual storage less- 
ened the storage capacities of these elevators to such an 
extent as to cause great inconvenience to the railroad com- 
panies in the prompt handling of its cars, measures were 
taken by the grain trade to establish a system of inspec- 
tion to be under the supervision and control of the grain 
committee of the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia. 
To this end the subject was brought to the attention of 
the board of directors on Feb. 11, 1876, and the grain 
committee adopted the necessary rules and regulations, 
and appointed inspectors to inspect and grade all grain 
arriving at the export elevators. The inspection went 
into effect April 15, 1876. Later on the inspection was 
applied to all local grain, and at this time all grain ar- 
riving in Philadelphia (except grain in transit on through 
bills of lading) is inspected on its arrival. 

The present grain rules of the Exchange cover in a gen- 
eral way the following important points: 

Rule 1 requires that at the first meeting of the board of 
directors of the Exchange after their election, the presi- 
dent shall appoint, subject to the approval of the board, 
a committee on grain, consisting of seven (7) members of 
the Commercial Exchange, who are known as members 
of the grain trade. (This committee represents the sev- 
eral branches of the trade—receivers, exporters and local 
dealers in car lots.) This committee shall also act as an 
arbitration committee to consider and decide all disputes 
arising from transactions in grain which may be submitted 
to it by members of the trade. 

Rule 2 provides that the committee on grain shall, as 
early as practicable each year, establish grades of grain, 
etc., aud they shall submit to the trade for adoption such 
regulations as it may from time to time consider neces- 
sary, but they can make no change in established regula- 
tions or in the grades of grain, except at a meeting of the 
trade, in accordance with the rules provided for in the 
by-laws, 

Rule 8 “‘provides that the committee on grain shall rec- 
ommend to the board of direcvors for election as chief in- 
spector of grain, the applicant whom they may consider 
best qualified to properly discharge the duties of the office; 
and for deputy inspector such persons as are nominated 
by the chief inspector and are satisfactory to the commit- 
tee. The chief inspector and his deputies are subject ta 
the general orders of the committee on grain, and are also 
required to exercise personal supervision of all graded 
grain stored in the regular elevators and warehouses.” 
All the inspectors are sworn officers, and the chief in- 
spector is under bonds to the Exchange for himself and 
deputies for the faithful performance of his and their 
duties, and the payment of all just claims growing out of 
the inspection of grain awarded against him to any mem- 
ber of the Exchange. 

All grain on track or afloat, received at recognized rail- 
road terminals or convenient locations for such purpose, 
shall be inspected, and the inspector shall have free access 
to a'l grain to be inspected and be satisfied that it is prop- 
erly stored according to grade. All grain delivered to 
vessels or cars fiom regular elevators shall be officially re- 
inspected out at time of loading unless otherwise ordered, 
and the chief inspector is required to report to the com- 
mittee on grain in writing, all attempts to defraud the 
established system of inspecting and storing grain, or to 


deliver grain of a lower grade than that called for by the 
warehouse receipt. 

All appeals growing out of the inspection must be re- 
ferred to the committee on grain for final adjudica- 
tion. 

The department is conducted under the fee system, the 
chief receiving all the fees and paying all the expenses of 
his department. The Exchange is not interested in any 
way in the financial management of the department, which 
has been operated in the same manner since its organiza- 
tion. 

The grain committee is at the present time composed of 
the following members of the Exchange: 

Samuel C. Woolman, chairman (has held this position 
for the past ten years, having been re elected each year by 
the several committees); Edward W. Barker of Gill & 
Fisher, Limited; Frank L. Neall of Peter Wright & Sons; 
George H. Rogers of Geo, E. Bartol Company, Limited; 
George M. Warner of Hancock & Co.; Samuel J. Cleven- 
ger of S. J. Clevenger & Co.; Charles J. String of String, 
Brazer & Co. 

The present inspection force consists of one (1) chief, 
four (4) deputy inspectors and ten (10) helpers, samplers 
and clerks. 

The chief inspector is Mr. John O. Foering, who has 
held this position since April 1, 1877, nearly fourteen and 
one-half years, continuously, having been unanimously 
re-elected each year. 

The senior deputy inspector, Mr. Philip Vert, has had 
some thirty years’ experience in the handling of grain. 
For a number of years he was with William B. Thomas, 
miller and grain elevator lessee, also as weigher for the 
International Navigation Company’s elevator at Girard 
Point, and under Mr. Foering as deputy inspector for the 
past fourteen years. Deputies Harmon Y. Bishop, Abram 
P. Foering and William J. Duffy, have been in Mr. Foer- 
ing’s employ almost from the start, and have occupied 
various positions, thoroughly familiarizing themselves 
with all the detail work in the department, and have been 
deputies for several years, so that the department is work- 
ing as one man. 

All grain, upon its arrival in Philadelphia, intended for 
export is ordered to the export elevators, and that intended 
for the local trade is ordered to the local elevators or rec- 
ognized local track delivery points, where each and every 
car is promptly inspected by an official of the grain in- 
spection department. At each of the export elevators 
there is a deputy inspector stationed with a suitable num- 
ber of assistants to expeditiously inspect all cars of grain 
as they arrive. The same method of inspection is pur- 
sued, by the use of the grain tryer, etc., as is the custom 
at Chicago and other large grain inspection points. Each 
car as soon as inspected has a card tacked on the door on 
which is marked the number and initial of the car, grade 
of the grain, date of inspection, and any note of leakage 
caused by improper boarding for inside doors, damage by 
bad roofs, etc., and the same is entered in the track in- 
spection book. This ticket is taken off the car by the 
foreman of the elevator and is preserved by him as his 
authority for storing the grain, etc. 

The utmost care is exercised by the deputies in the in- 
spection. They are all men of long experience in the 
business, have had the most careful training, and never 
act hastily in pronouncing their judgment on their work. 
When in doubt, and not wishing to do an injustice to the 
shipper of the grain, they will carefully sample the con- 
tents of the car and hold the car on track for the views of 
their chief before giving the grade, striving at all times 
to do full justice to the grain. 

Frequently cars of grain for want of proper cleaning at 
the point of shipment would be relegated to a lower grade, 
but by the wise instructions given to the chief inspector 
by the grain committee to order blown aj] grain that in 
his judgment would be entitled to the higher grade if 
properly cleaned. This greatly benefits this market, as it 
gives the Western shipper, with a very trifling loss in 
weight, a grade of No. 2 for his wheat, corn or oats, that 
would otherwise not grade better than No. 3. This has 
been the means of drawing large quantities of grain to 
Philadelphia that would have netted a considerable lcss 
to the shipper if shipped elsewhere. 

The deputy inspectors at the export elevators have 
charge of all the deliveries of grain, and under their su 
pervision all the grain for export is inspected out. This 
is somewhat different from the system at Chicago, where 
the outward inspection comes under the care of a separate 
inspector, the track inspector there being at too remote a 
point to have supervision of the outward work. It is 


claimed that by the system at Philadelphia, where the in- 
spector has complete supervision over all the grain at his 
elevator, he can be more liberal with his inspection into 
store, deal fairly with the Western shipper, and at the 
same time give the foreign buyer good and uniform car- 
goes, equal in quality to the best of other export markets, 
as is proven by the reputation enjoyed by Philadelphia 
for the remarkable uniformity of its cargoes as receive 

abroad. : 

As a safeguard to the shipper and for the information 
of the receiver of the grain that is sent to the expcrt ele- 
vators, the deputy sends to the chief inspector's ¢ffice 
daily samples of all cars that miss the contract grades, and 
these samples are delivered to the receiver, thus enabling 
the receiver to bear eye witness that his shipper has been 
fairly dealt with. The chief inspector makes it his duty 
to devote at least one-half of each day among his deputies 
reviewing their work on the inspection tracks, thus in- 
suring uniformity of inspection at all the inspection 
points. He personally makes an examination of all cars 
that may miss grading, either in the cars or by reviewing 
the samples drawn by his deputy. Whenever, in his 
judgment, it is necessary to change the grade on a car im- 
properly graded, it is at once ordered done without re- 
course to the grain committee, which is only called upon 
to act when an appeal is made to them from the decision 
of the chief inspector. 

As an example of the satisfactory workings of the in- 
spection department, it is enough to ssy that in nearly 
fourteen and one-half (1444) years since Mr. Foering has 
been chief there have been inspected on receipt in Phila- 
delphia 514,842 cars, and on which there have been only 
25 appeals, representing about 150 cars. The chief was 
sustained in his decisions on all but 4 appeals represent- 
ing 11 cars, as follows: 1 car corn lowered from sail to 
steamer; 6 cars wheat (out of 14 appealed from) raised 
from rejected to No. 3 (these cars had been degraded on 
account of rye mixture); 2 cars corn (out of 4 appealed 
from) changed from mixed to yellow; 2 cars corn (out of 
4 appealed from) raised from steamer to sail. 

On outward inspections there were six appeals on car- 
goes representing less than 100,000 bushels out of a total 
outward inspection of export grain of 196,114,600 bushels, 
in all of which decisions the chief was sustained by the 
committees. 

On grain received afloat there was one appeal on 2,000 
bushels wheat out of total receipts of about 7,750,000 
bushels. In this appeal the chief was also sus- 
tained. 5 

The local inspection is conducted at the various local 
elevators and track delivery points in the same manner as 
at the export elevators, except that the cars are not tick- 
eted. A written report, giving number of cars, grades, 
etc., is furnished the elevator companies. Each and every 
car is carefully sampled, the bag being marked with the 
number and initial of car, date of inspection, consignee’s 
name, where inspected, and when unlcaded in elevator 
the number of the bin is given. These samples are fur- 
nished the receiver on ’Change in time for the opening - 
sales. 

In addition to the information furnished to the elevator — 
companies, there is furnished from the chief inspector’s 
office to each receiver a memorandum giving a transcript 
of the inspector's books, of the car number, initial, grade, 
and all remarks pertaining to each car inspected for him, 
also stating place where inspected. This is furnished the 
receiver before the opening of Change and before he re- 
ceives his warehouse receipts from the elevator compa- 
nies, enabling him frequently to make sales at the open- 
ing of Change. |. 

The inspection department has the hearty co-operation 
of the managers and superintendents of the several ele- 
vators in the handling and storing of the grain, every- 
thing moving smoothly and without jar. 


PHILADELPHIA GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


(Pennsylvania Railroad System.) 
GIRARD POINT STORAGE COMPANY. 
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Pennsylvania Railroad Co.’s grain depot; capacity, 300,000 
bushels, 
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(Philadelphia and Reading Railroad System.) 
PHILADELPHIA GRAIN ELEVATOR COMPANY. 
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(Baltimore and Ohio Railroad System.) 
TRADESMEN’S GRAIN ELEVATOR AND STORAGE COMPANY, 
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FLOATING ELEVATORS. 
Eleyator. Proprietors. Capacity per 
hour. - 
Columbia.. .... Girard Point StorageCompany/|4,000 bushels. 
St. Nicholas.../Girard Point Storage Company)2,500 bushels. 
Empire ........| Phila. Floating Elevator Assn.|6,000 bushels. 


AN ERA OF HIGHER PRICES. 


Mr. 8S. W. Van Dusen of Minneapolis, the manager of 
the elevator syndicate, is a wide-awake observer of the 
conditions of the wheat market. He fully 
agrees with Mr. C. Wood Davis that this 
country has entered upon an era of perma- 
nently higher prices for all food products and 
especially for wheat; that we reached the 
limit of the equilibrium of production and 
consumption five years ago; that since then 
the increase of production has been in a far 
smaller ratio than the increase of population 
and consumption; that the increased acreage 
of wheat in the Western districts of the 
United States will only about offset the dimin- 


HOW TO PREVENT FROST DAMAGE 
IN WHEAT FIELDS. 


If people knew how easily a summer frost can be 
guarded against there need b2 no ungasiness in regard to 
losing this magnificent crop by frost. When there is a 


sudden fall of temperature and danger of frost, smudges’ 


should be started and kept burning through the night. 
The smoke forms a cloud over the wheat, and prevents a 
frost. A smudge every few rods is not required. One 
good one in every section is sufficient to form absolute 
protection against frosts as heavy as we had in 1888, An 
old straw stack that smokes during the night, or a half a 
ton of dry straw covered with two or three loads of green 
grass or weeds, will make a smudge that will save the 
crops for a mile in every direction. The popular idea is 
that heat from fires started isrequired. Heat ascends too 
rapidly, and cannot bed sseminated over large fields. If- 
every tenth farmer wuld put out a good smudge and 
keep it burning during the night, it would save the en- 
tire crop. 


CORN PALACE OF 1891, 


The enterprising people of Sioux City, Ia., have erected 
four successive temples to Mondamin and a fifth Corn 
Palace is now being constructed on a larger and grander 
scale than ever before. The building, illustrated here 


with, will be 380x150 feet, and the center tower to rise 200 
It will be thrown open to the 


feet above the pavement. 


$388,777, in the corresponding periods of 1889-90 and 
1888-89 respectively. 

According to the report of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the average yield per acre for ten years is 1.19 tons, 
the highest being1.39 tons in California and Oregon, and 
the lowest .93 tons in Vermont. The average value per 
acre for ten years is $11.08; the extremes being $4.82 in 
Nebraska where large areas can be had for little more 
than the cost of cutting, and $18.82 in Massachusetts 
where the production and yield are small and the con- 
sump‘ion large. Although the yield in California is very 
good a good price is also obtained, $16.02. The poor 
yield in New Hampshire is not compensated for by high 
prices, the value of one acre’s product being only $11.08. 
Good prices have been obtained in the South owing to 
limited production, grass being deemed inimical to agri- 
culture under the cotton regime. Increased acreage may, 
however, be expected in the future. 

The annual repors of the Department of Agriculture 
show that the total annual product in 1867 was 26,277,000 
tons, home value $372,864,670, with 20,020,554 acres 
under cultivation. The annual product declined from 
that year until 1871, when it was lower than in any suc- 
ceeding year, the figures standing, 22,239,400 tons, valued 
at $351,717,085, from 19,009,052 acres. Each succeed- 
ing year marked an increas? until 1878, when the crop 
aggregated 39,608,296 tons, valued at $285,548,752, from 
26,931,300 acres. The crop of 1880 was 8,000,000 tons 
less, but it was worth $88,000,000 more. <A yearly in. 
crease followed up to 1884, when our largest crop was 
harvested, aggregating 48,470,460 tons, val 
ued at $396,139,309, from 38,571,593 acres. 
In 1885 the most extensive area was culti- 
vated, producing 44,731,550 tons, valued at 
$389,752,873. The crop of 1886 was 41,796, - 
499 tons, valued at $853,437,699, from 36,- 
501,688 acres, and the next year 41,454,458 
tons, valued at $413,440,283 from 37,664,739 
acres. Both product and acreage increased 
in 1888, being respectively 46,643,024 tons 
and 38,591,903 acres, and the value $408,- 
499,565. The most valuable crop was har. 


ished wheat areas of the older states, and that 
in five years we will be importing wheat into 
this country. Other gentlemen engaged in 
the wheat or milling business expressed the 
same views, but did not care to be quoted. 
The concurrence of these actual dealers in 
wheat and flour cn so large a scale as to rend- 
er them practical experts in the statistics of 
the business with the position of Mr. Davis 
invests them with a startling significance. 
Even the speculators on the Boards of Trade 
can have no power to arrest for any length of 
time the tendency of prices to be governed 
by the ratio of actual supply and actual de- 
mand when the facts of the situation are universally 
known. Farmers will not sell wheat which they know is 
worth $1.25 or $1.50 a bushel for 60 or 70 cents, and, as 
we have already said, the most important service which 
can be rendered to the farmers of the country is to make 
them know just what the facts of the situation are. 

We do not believe that any artificial manipulation of 
the price of wheat by short settlers will be possible when 
they can no longer work upon the fears of holders born 
of ignorance of the real facts of the matter.—Pioneer 
Press. 


BOYCOTT AT FAIRPORT. 


Last spring the Baltimore & Ohio erected a new eleva- 
tor at Fairport, O., and started in with the intention of 
doing a big lake and rail business in grain, It had pur- 
chased during the winter the Pittsburg & Western, and 
Fairport was to be to the Baltimore & Ohio what Erie is 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad. Business started in well 
enough, but it was not long before grain suddenly ceased 
to come into Fairport. An effectual boycott had been 
placed on that port by vesselmen in view of the heavy 
shortages their boats had experienced there. One big 
steamer, which had received $300 outside of the cost of 
handling cargo, had a shortage amounting to nearly 
$400, and other craft suffered as badly. For six weeks 
not a bushel of grain has been shipped to Fairport, not- 
withstanding the Baltimore & Ohio has announced its in- 
tention of increasing its elevator capacity from 1 000,000 
to 1,500,000 bushels. It is doubtfulif a premium of 1 
cent a bushel over prevailing rates would tempt vessel- 
men to again run the risk of Fairport, 


vested in 1881, it aggregated 35,135,064 tons, 


valued at $415,131,366, the produce of 30,- 
888,700 acres. 

In 1888 New York 
tons; Iowa, 5,272,788; Illinois, 4,625,482; 
Pennsylvania, 2,997,068; Ohio, 2,960,(66; 
Wisconsin, 2,165,391, and Minnesota, 2,112,- 
500 tons, The following states produced 
more than 1,000,000 tons: 
Missouri, Michigan, California, Nebraska, 


harvested 5,426,757 


Kansas, Indiana, 


CORN PALACE OF 1891. 


world amid great pomp and splendor on the first day of 
October and remain open for seventeen days thereafter. 
A mammoth exhibit from Central and South America 
will be an attraction, besides the county displays from 
the states of Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota and Iowa. 


SIOUX CITY 


HAY. 


We imported in June 7,665 tons of hay, valued at $51,- 
299, against 10,459 tons, valued at $90,045 in June, 1890. 
During the nine months ending June 30, we imported 
33,085 tons, valued at $233,632, against 99,811 tons, 
valued at $890,469, during the nine months ending June 
30, 1890. This remarkable decrease is due to the increase 
in the duty last October from $2 per ton to $4. While 
the duty was doubled, the imports are less than one third 
of what they formerly were. For the twelve months 
ending with June we imported 50,242 tons, vatued at 
$445,461, against 124,544 tons, valued at $1,143,445, for 
the corresponding period of 1889-90. Of the imported 
hay only 9 tons, valued at $73, were reshipped to foreign 
countries in the twelve months ending with June, 1890, 
against 21 tons, valued at $199, for the same period of 
1889-90. 

Our imported hay comes from Canada exclusively, and 
the reduction in imports falls heavily on that country, in- 
asmuch as her market is confined to the United States and 
Great Britain. 

The hay exports in June were 2,014 tons, valued at 


$35,294, against 3,637 tons, valued at $55,313, in June, 


1890. In the twelve months ending with June we 
exported 28,066 tons, valued at $470,228, against 36,274 
tons, valued at $567,558, and 21,928 tons, valued at 


Maine and Vermont. The largest crop pro- 
duced by any state previous to 1889 was that 
of New York, 6,480,000 tons, in 1878, 

The receipts of hay at Chicago in 1§90 
were 170,562 tons, and the shipments 19,378 tons. Re- 
ceipts at St. Louis in 1890 were 114,092 tons, and ship 
ments 40,247 tons, against receipts, 116,346 tons, and ship 
ments, 53,522 tons in 1889, when the city’s trade was larger 
than in any previous year. Cincinnati’s receipts and ship 
ments for the twelve months ending with August, 1888, 
were respectively 66,888 tons and 24,938 tons, against 
65,266 tons and 21,229 tons respectively, for the corre- 
sponding period of 1886-87. During 1890 Peoria, Ill., 
received 47,222 tons, and shipped 13,298 tons. The hay 
trade of Minneapolis in 1889 amounted to 25,710 tons 
received, and 1,067 tons shipped. Toronto, Ont., 1e- 
ceived by rail in 1889, 30,963 tons. 


Receipts of rice at New Orleans during the twelve 
months ending with July were 892,374 sacks rough rice 
and 4,115 barrels clean rice. Each sack contained 175 
pounds on an average, and each barrel 230 pounds. 


C. E. Vandever at Walnut Valley, Kan., planted some 
corn June 4, which he had secured from the Navajo In- 
dians in New Mexico, July 381 the corn was about ready 
for harvest. It isa semi-flint variety, with white, long 
ears and shallow grain, Another kind is blue in color, 
The four ears planted gave a return of about ten bushels, 


Secretary Rusk has instructed Colonel Murphy, corn 
commissioner of the government in Europe, to go to 
Berlin and make what arrangements he can to get Amer- 
ican corn into the provinces that have hitherto depended 
on Russian rye. Colonel Murphy is well fitted for this 
task. He is an enthusiast concerning our maize, and has 
devoted a great deal of time to making its nutritious and 
healthful qualities known on the Continent, 
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FUMIGATORS FOR GRAIN BINS. 


The fumigating of grain bins and grain storehouses in- 
fested with insects has become so common that an appa 
ratus has been invented by Thaddeus A. Manahan of 
Young, Tex., especially for this purpose. 

The part of the fumigator marked A in the illustration 
is provided with a small extensi.n which projects into a 
pipe. The tube D fits over the pipe and contains‘a spark 
arrester and consisting of an inverted can having a per- 
forated bottom. From this a perforated pipe extends 
into the bin. A bellows is attached to the bottom of the 
vessel A, and drives the fumes into the bin, 


WILL NOT IMPORT WHEAT, 


BY R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, 


An article by John R. Reavis which appeared in the 
August issue of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE seems to demand attention, not so much because 
of the article itself as because of its following a series by 
different writers, all of the same tenor, all trying to prove 
that the United States has reached the limits of wheat 
production and will ere long become a wheat-buyer in- 
stead of a wheat-seller as heretofore. 

Mr. Reavis weakens his general position very material- 
ly by stating that one county in Washington is capable of 
producing 75,000,000 bushels of wheat. It is true the 
county is a little large, comprising about one-ninth of the 
area of the state; but if the remainder of the state is 
naturally as productive, the limit of possibilities will not 
have been reached until 675,000,000 bushels of wheat is 
grown in a single crop. The local pride.of Mr. R., and 
an apparent desire to boom his section of the country, 
have undoubtedly warped his judgment and caused him 
to place too high an estimate upon the wheat-producing 
possibilities of his country and state. However, his 
declarations ought to start a line of thought that would 
put an effectual check upon the illogical conclusions 
arrived at by both him and his predecessors in magazine 
literature. 

It would not, however, seem to be out of the way to 
place the ultimate capabilities of the state at 100,000,000 
to 125,000,000 bushels after allowing all other products of 
the soil, likely to be cultivated in that region, a fair show; 
and if the other wheat-producing sections should keep 
pace, and there are no good reasons why they should not 
if conditions favored, several more generations will have 
passed away before this country will be obliged to import 
wheat. Even then, in proportion to area, Washington 
will not be doing quite so well as France, the former hav 
ing an area of 69,994 square miles, against 204,096 square 
miles for the latter, which has grown as much as 324,- 
000,000 bushels in one year. 

These people tell you that ‘“‘the tide had turned by 
1885 when the cultivated area had increased to 197,000,- 
000 acres,” which means that land available for agricul- 
tural purposes had by that time become practically ex- 
hausted. But as there are in excess of 1,900,000,000 
acres included within the boundaries of the United 
States it would seem pertinent to inquire what they pro- 
pose to do with the other 1,700,000,000 acres. It is true 
that a large area of mountains, lakes, rivers, etc., can 
never be cultivated, but is it possible in a great country 
like this, with its vast plains, its great valleys, its broad 
and immense prairies that but about 200,000,000 acres out 
of 1,900,000,000 are available for cultivation? Would 
it not be within bounds to claim that at least 500,000,000 
acres are naturally available and will be ultimately culti- 
vated? Are there not other countries that cultivate a 
much larger proportion of the whole area? 

These are questions that persons inclined to get alarmed 
over the situation will do well to. consider. England’s 
area in acres is 32,597,000. In 1880 there were 9,644,000 
inactual cultivation and 2,646,000 in rotation grasses, 
making a cultivated area of 12,290,000 out of a total of 
32,597,000 acres, In permanent pastures, not including 
heath and mountain land, there were 11,462,000 acres, 
It is not likely that as a whole this country could do so 
well as England, but if we can even do half so well we 
would still have about 500,000,000 acres for cultivation. 
Of the 77,829,000 acres contained in the United Kingdom 
21,806,020 acres were in cultivation, including the rota- 
tion grasses, in 1880, with 24,717,000 in permanent 
pasture. When we take into consideration the character 
of the surface of the United Kingdom as a whole, es- 
pecially Western England, Wales and Scotland, this 
country ought to do proportionately better in the way of 


‘crop would be about 4,500,000,000 bushels. 


available arable land, which would still allow us 500,- 
000,000 acres, or more, for cultivation. 

It is, of course, claimed that much of our sill unoc- 
cupied land is unavailable on account of no rains, but 
that is purely speculative. This year there wil’ be har- 
vest: d millions upon millions of bushels of wheat, corn, 
oats, etc., off of what was once called the Great Ameri- 
can Desert, or sand basin, on which it was thought noth- 
ing could ever be grown. Many bountiful harvests have 
since been reaped on that same desert. Just so it will be 
with other sections now thought unavailable fer the same 
reasons, Years hence all those vast acres will blossom 
and be burdened with heavy crops of wheat, corn and 
other grains, just as the other once condemned spots now 
are. 

If we increase our cultivated area to 500,000,000 acres, 
or upward, 78,000,000 acres ought to be available for 
wheat-raising, possibly much mere. If we should ever 
have that are. and bring our yield up by high cultivation, 
which time will compel us to do, to about an English 
average of thirty bushels to the acre, we would have a 
crop of 2,100,000,000 bushels. In 1868 the English average 
was thirty-four bushels to the acre. In 1879, however, 
it was only eighteen, but it is usually high. Our friends, 
determined to curtail wheat production in this country 
whether or no, will hold up their hands in amazement at 
the idea of us ever equaling or even approaching Eng- 
land in yields, Perhaps we cannot, but I am as yet un- 
able to see why. We frequently hear of crops of forty 
five bushels and above to the acre grown on ground that 
has had no aids, simply the outcome of natural soil. If 
the same methods of high cultivation and annual artificial 
enrichments of the soil were pursued here as in Eng and, 
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why could we not grow as much wheat per acre as there, 
especially in a season like this has been. Can anybody 
tell? It is ue that in a country so vast in area unfavor- 
able seasons would be likely to reduce the general average 
more than in England on account of the smallness of its 
area. But for any other reason wky should we not pro- 
duce as much wheat here as there if our farmers till and 
take care of the land in the same way? 

But I will drop that mode of arguing the case, al- 
though nothing impossible has been suggested, and make 
some other comparisons. Ought not we to be able to 
produce as much wheat per square mile of area, when 
the whole of the land is utilized, as is done in France for 
instance? Without thinking most uninformed persons 
would say yes; but let us see what that would mean. 
There is a little less than 3,000,000 square miles in the 
United States proper, and a little less than 205,000 square 
miles in France, or about fourteen to one in favor of this 
country. As stated, France has harvested 324,000,000 
bushels of wheat in one year, and at the same rate our 
Of course it 
would not do to linger on that proposition becauseit would 
strike such terror to the hearts of the wheat culture de- 
stroying experts as to render them unable to consider 
other phases of the case which I wish to present. If our 
country was as densely populated as France and we used 
all the available ground and pursued the same course as 
the French do, I do not see why we should not raise 
about the same amount of wheat in proportion to area; 
but for reasons above given, will not insist on the mat- 
ter. 

To make comparisons more in harmony with opposing 
views I will broaden the field of observation and first 
take that portion of Europe in which will be found 
Austria-Hungary, Germany, France, United Kingdom, 
Spain, Italy, Turkey, Roumania, Belgium and the 
Netherlands. This part of Europe contains but a small 
portion of the great low laying basin, but is high and 
rugged, traversed by the Alps, Pyrenees, Apennines, the 
Balkan, Carpathian and Caucasus ranges of mountains, 
Besides much of the territory is in ‘‘sunny” Europe and 


is better adapted to growing fruits than grain. The area 
of the territory is a little in excess of 1,200,000 square 
miles. For a similar area in the United States I will 
name the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Towa, Minnesota, Dakota, Nebraska, “Kansas, California, 
Oregon and Washington. 

Compare, if you please, the natural agricultural ad- 
vantages of the two districts and ask if in all things the 
American district is not superior to the European? With 
the same kind of culture and care could not as much 
of cereal products be raised in the American states 
named as in the European countries named? Cer- 
tainly, no one will deny it. Well, then, the wheat 
product of that séction of Europe is about 950,000,000 
bushels annually. If that part of Europe can produce 
that amount of wheat so can the states above named, and 
so they eventually will. But outside the states named 
there is left about 1,700,000,000 acres within the limits of 
the United States which can be depended upon for pro- 
ducing considerab'e wheat. When, then, are we to be- 
come buyers instead of sellers of wheat? It can safely 
be said, without being moved by a spirit of prophecy, 
that a hundred more years will have passed in review and 
joined the solemn march of bygone centuries, be‘ore the 
time arrives. E 

Not only will we increase the wheat-growing area as 
time goes on, but we will also Tearn the art of increasing 
the yield. From out of the window, as I write, I can 
almost see vast wheat fields that have been producing 
wheat and other grains for more than 150 years and yet 
this year there are crops running as high as forty bushels 
to the acre, and from thirty to forty bushels is a frequent 
occurrence in good seasons. How isit done? Simply by 
scientific, high, skillful and careful cultivation. As they 
do it here so will they learn to do it elsewhere; every- 
where, as the necessity is made apparent. And so with 
increasing area and increased production we will continue 
to produce wheat enough and to spare for many genera- 
tions yet to come. Whatever the people of any other 
part of the world are capable of doing, so are the people 
of the United States. Whatever may be the capabilities of 
the average soil of, other parts of the globe so are the 
capabilities of the average soil of this unsurpassed coun- 
try of ours. md 

Again will I predict from a perfectly logical stand- 
point, that instead of becoming wheat buyers, by the 
close of the present century, if there should be an era of 
high prices, of which there does not now seem to be any 
ground for doubt, before eight years have passed our 
wheat crops will be running from 600,000,000 to 700,000,- 
000 bushels, and our farmers’ granaries will be full. 
Public warehouses and elevators will be groaning under 
their great load; there will be wheat, wheat everywhere, 
and nobody to buy. Bears will be in their glory and 
again at their wicked practice of hammering lifeless 
markets. Wheat production will fall off, general 
demoralization will prevail; and a little later defunct 
Alliances, nee Greenbackism, will be showing their heads 
with another name that will smell just as rank; and still 
later we will be regaled with learned essays on the re- 
stricted limits of wheat production; and still later the 
frisky bears will be reaching for the tops of tHe loftiest 
trees, while the bulls will be pawing the earth in mad 
delight; and so on forever, as elevations follows depres- 
sions and vice versa. : 


This is the way one Kansas farmer looks at it: What’s 
the matter with the times, anyway? A farmer loads up 
fifty bushels of wheat on a wagon and starts to Garnet; 
his son follows with a load of corn, while the hired man 
follows with a load of hay. He gets from 90 cents to $1 
for his wheat, 60 cents for his corn, and $10 for hay, He 
takes the checks he gets for his grain and hay to the bank 
and asks for and gets gold coin. He puts it downin his 
jeans, goes down to George and Joe’s and buys 20 pounds 
of granulated sugar for $1. He buys muslin for 5 cents 
a yard, calico the same. He goes tothe hardware store 
and buys barbed wire for 3 and 314 cents per pound, and 
other things in proportion, including tin cups. He goes 
to Wagstaff’s and buys a suit of clothes, all wool, for 
$10, good enough for a president of a township Alliance 
to wear. There never has been a time from the founda- 
tion of the government tothe present, when a bushel of 
corn or wheat would buy as much as it does to day, and 
yet some people will get up at night and burn their shirt 
to make a light to see to d——n the way things are all 


going to pot. bi 
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SHORTAGES IN LAKE SHIPMENTS. 


There can no longer be any doubt regarding the finan- 
cial responsibili y for grain shortages. A vessel must 
discharge all that her bill of lading calls for, as in all 
other cases, down sweeps a mulctuary and demands resti- 
tution. But, what is there to restore in the event of a 
vessel turning out a shortage, surely no court of justice 
would accuse the master, ofticers or crew of barratry with- 
out having the faintest shadow of evidence of such an 
act being committed. The consensus of practical, tech- 
nical and professional opinions lean to the belief that no 
grain would be abstracted from a vessel’s cargo during 
the few days required in its transportation from one lake 
port to another, nor has there been any direct charge to 
that effect in the past, so that beyond the elevator weigh- 
clerk’s testimony on which (after all the mate’s super- 
vision) the bills of lading are signed, it would be 
difficult to conceive how a ship might be held re- 
sponsible for shortage if bills of lading were made 
to read ‘‘more or less” and the forwarders had re- 
course to the elevator weights and measures at the 
port of discharge. 

It is now nearly two years since the owners of the 
steamer R, R. Rhodes found that their vessel meas. 
ured out a shortage of over 800 bushels of wheat. On @& 
a fall trip f om Duluth to Buffalo, under ordinary 
conditions of weather at that season of the year the 
grain might have absorbed moisture to a greater or 
less extent and sufticient to have shown a favorable 
output for the vessel, but the contrary obtained ard 
the large shortage was somewhat of a ‘‘corker” to 
her ownerswho expected to receive freight for the 
gross amount said to have been placed aboard of the 
vessel instead of which they were charged with an un- 
reasonable loss. The owners of the steamer carried 
the case into court. As it did not appear equitab’e 
to deduct suck a large amount from the vessel’s earnings, 
the court rendered a verdict for defendant, and the case 
was carried to the Supreme Court, where a similar decis- 
ion was rendered. The owners of the vessel still determined 
to settle the question beyond doubt carr‘ed the case to the 
h'ghest court in the state and the Court of Appeals 
affirmed the judgment of the lower courts, thus 
setting at rest any further litigation regarding 
shortages, at least for some time to come. It would 
now be in o:der for vesse]men to secure the extra 
value on a surplus, however small, and further- 
more, note carefully the elevators at which short- 
ages are found so that extra safeguards may be 


calls for, and when discharging more than is stated on 
her bill of lading—freight on the over-plus only ought to 
be collected. It is therefore to be hoped that should a 
similar case of large shortage arise the courts will take 
into consideration the fact that the vessel is by no means 
the owner of an over plus in the commodity, nor yet 
answerable, only in so far as reduced earnings are con- 
cerned, for a shortage.—Marine Record. 


FLAX-CLEANING MACHINERY. 


The largely increased acreage of flax sown this year 
throughout the West and Northwest, and the abundant 
manner in which it is yielding, undoubtedly create an in- 
terest on the part of many of our readers located in those 
regions where it is grown as to how the crop is to be 
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THE PEASE SPECIAL FLAX MILL, 


handled to the best advantage to the operator. The vol- 


ume at which flax may be handled per hour or day de 
pends upon the percentage to which the operator wishes 
to ‘‘reduce” (clean) it, and both the volume and percentage 
depend greatly upon the merits of the machine by which 


taken to verify the amount handled when loading 


and discharging, so that no more shortages such as 


have occurred at Fairport only this season can ke 
perpe'rated on the vessels. _The shippers of grain 


from interior points have suffered perhaps as 
much as vessel owners, and it is to their interests 
also, to specially note the elevators reporting short 
ages in the shipment by rail or in reweighing into 
vessels, Unwarrantable and frequently large 
shortages give the impression that a good sized 


Ethiopian has been lingering around the primeval 
forests erected by the Western grain handling 
combine for some years, though we are pleased to 
note that recent discoveries are such that more 
equitable methods are likely to obtain in the fu- 


ture, These discoveries point clearly to the fram- 


ing of a more suitable bill of lading than the so- . 


called cut throat one now in use which charges to ~~ 
the vessel the market value of every bushel short, 
although it was never put into her. The present 
form of bill of lading is well called a cut-throat one, for it 
is unjust and irregular in awarding to the vessel the total 
freight due as per bill of lading and then deducting the cost 
of any shortage, so that the vessel collects unearned freight 
and tten pays for the value of a commodity which was 
never shipped. On the otherhand she is awarded pay for 
an over-run of grain which rightfully belongs to the ship- 
per, at the same time collecting only the freight on the 
amount called for as per bill of lading less the over-run. 
On the above showing the method of shipment is irregular, 
inequitable and damaging to the last degree. The vessel 
should collect freight only on the amount she carries, and 
the commodity itself, in no sense should be awarded to 
the vessel. The grain is carried for its freight, and 
freight only, and no ownership of any portion of the 
cargo, let the over-run be great or small, is involved in 
the act of acommon carrier. In the event of a shortage, 
the vessel is under a pecuniary penalty to the amount of 
the freight on the lesser quantity than her bill of lading 


FLAX REELING MACHINE, 


its to be handled. It is possibly needless to suggest 
that profit to the flax handler is very contingent upon a 
superior machine, and once the latter establishes its merit 
such a machine is in active demand. 

Perhaps no greater compliment can be given the flax 
machines we present on this page than the extent to which 
they have found their own way into the possession and 
use of a majority of the well known and most extensive 
flax handlers of the West. The Pease Special Flax Mill 
is designed for and used largely by the flax handlers at 
country stations. It is eithera hand or power machine. 
As a machine for cleaning ‘‘seed flax” it has no superior, 
Each machine is furnished with a full complement of 
sieves both for cleaning seed flax, which requires to be 
very nicely done, and for the coarser and more rapid 
work done by shippers. The machine is constructed 
upon the same principle as the side-shake warehouse 
fanning mills made by the same company, but has a 
much larger sieve and screen surface, and all its sieves 


and screens are made of perforated zinc. Though regu- 
larly fitted with sieving and screens for handling flax 
only, the company can and frequently do equip it with 
sieves, etc., for handling any or all other kinds of seed 
or grain, and the same features that make it so desirable 
as a Cleaner of flax make it far superior to the ordinary 
warehouse separator for cleaning, separating and screen- 
ing timothy, clover-and other fine seeds. 

To the handlers of considerable quantities of flax the 
Flax Reeling Machine shown on this page is of special 
interest. It is made single, double or quadruple in 
style, viz., with one, two or four reels in a chest, and 


| either with or without scalping shoe attachment. The 


latter is a very desirable accessory, though not a necessity 
tothe machine. Its use greatly increases the capacity 
and efficiency of the reels themselves. In dimensions 
these machines may be made almost any size or 
shape to suit the desires of purchasers or the amount 
of space one has in which to locate the macbine. 
While regular sizes are such as to enable them to be 
located in almost any country grain elevator, some 
idea may be gained of size to which they are fre- 
4, quently made when we say that the company has 
just delivered to the new Minnesota Elevator of 
Chicago two machines, each 18 feet long (equaling 36 
li-eal feet of 1eels), 10 feet high and 4 feet and 3 
inches wide. 

The reels themselves may be clothed with either 
wire cloth, perforated zinc or perforated steel, Spe- 
cial features of merit peculiar to these. machines are 
that each reel revolves on a perfectly horizontal 
shaft, and is so tapered from end to end as to give a 
lively flow to the flax. The frames of each reel are 
also made in sections or panels with the clothing 
fastened to the inside of the ribs. This has the ad- 
vantage that all shafts run perfectly horizontal, con- 
sequently all wheels and drive belts run perpendicu- 
lar and parallel, making it the lightest running machine 
of the kind in the market. The superior quality of the 
work is amply attested by the number of extensive hand- 
lers who have adopted and are using same, a partial list 
of whom will be fgund in connection with the company’s 
advertisement on page 65. The E. H Pease 
Manufacturing Company of Racine, Wis., invite 
correspondence and will gladly forward their cat- 
alogues and give all desired information to par- 
ties contemplating the purchase of machinery of 
this character, 


SEPTEMBER CROP REFORT. 


The statistician of the Department of Agricul 
{ure reports the September general averages of 
cereal crops as follows: Corn, 91.1; wheat, 96.8; 
rye, 95.1; oats, 90.7; barley, 94.8; buckwheat, 
96.6, A smalladvance is noted inall; buckwheat 
alone excels. The average for potatoes is 94.8; 
for tobacco, 87.4. The condition of corn is 31 
points higher than in September of last year, and 
bas been exceeded only three-times in the past 
ten years. State averagesare generally high. The 
lowest are those of Michigan and Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and North Dakota coming next, while 

“South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas make fig 

ures under the general average. 

= In the Eastern and Middle states the crop is 
well grown, is generally earing well but a little 

* late, and recent cool nights prevent rapid ad- 

vancement, yet frost has as yet done no damage . 

The crop is in fine condition in the Southern 
States. It is not so much injured by heavy rains as 
cotton. In some bottomlands water bas caused ma- 
terial injury, while on uplands the crop is remarkably 
good. It was somewhat late, but is now generally be- 
yond the reach of frost. A fine yield has been made 
west of the Mississippi, though in Western Texas it is a 
little reduced by drouth. Itis a crop decidediy above 
medium throughout the South as a whole. Many cor- 
respondents refer to it as the best in years. 

In the Ohio Valley corn is heavy in stalk, somewhat 
late in earing from cool nights, and in some places has 
been blown down by heavy winds, yet is generally very 
promising. Local drouths are mentioned at a few 
points as a cause of deterioration, without producing very 
serious loss, 


The area in the United States devoted to winter wheat 
in 1891 was 26,244,940 acres, to spring wheat 12,992,0C0 
acres, and to corn 77,943,000 acres. 
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TEXAS A WHEAT EXPORTER. 


The probability of Texas becoming a great wheat grow- 
ing state, and instead of an importer, becoming an im- 
portant exporter of that cereal, is interesting business 
men and grain growers of that state. An earnest of this 
has been given by an export of 90,000 bushels of 1891 
Texas wheat from Galveston to Cork for orders. The 
grain was grown in the Panhandle of Texas, r ear Wich- 
ita Falls, The freight from that point to Galveston was 
1714 cents, and the value in the elevator at Galveston was 
placed at 90 to 91 cents, when it was selling at 96 cents 
in New York. From Galveston to Liverpool the cost of 


carriage was 3 cents more than from New York. But 
this is not the only feature of the trade of interest. St. 


Louis, New Orleans and Chicago dealers will be inter- 
ested to learn that the freight from common points in 
Texas to Galveston is '71¢ cents cheaper than it is to St. 
Louis or New Orleans. Galveston dealers claim ‘‘that 
they are entitled to a differential just double that, or 15 
cents, and they are already working for it. The St. Louis 
Globe Demoerat says ‘‘they did have the same from Kansas 
as Chicago had, but it was taken away from them, Texas 
wheat can’t help going to the Gulf. Kansas wheat will 
follow it if influences cannot prevent the restoration of 
rates. As it is now there is a difference of 714 cents on 
Kansas freight in favor of Galveston as against New Or- 
leans, and the Texas roads and Texas people are wishing 
to get it made 15 ; 

cents. They may |.) Die iii ie erase apn rome 
not be able to revo- |’ g = 
lutionize transpor 
tation rates in a sea- 
son, but the sailing 
of the first shipload 
of wheat is a signifi- 
cant beginning. It 
settles the problem 
so faras the 12,(00 
carloads of grain ip 
the Panhandle ‘s 
concerned. There 
is e:ough in this ti 
make St. Louis and 
Chicago grain mcn 
do some thinking. 
Kansas wheat from 
several points can 
be put down to day 
at the Gulf cheaper 
than at Chicago. 

* 2  The-90/000 
bushels of wheat 
were taken from 
the railroad tracks 
by the elevator on land. It was run out by a belt 
246 feet wide across the dock and into the ship in fifteen 
hours. The representative of the English steamship line 
says that the facilities were equal to those of any other 
port, and that his company will guarantee the same rate 
from Galveston to Liverpool as from New York whenever 
deep water over the bar was obtained, and there is the 
meat in the nut. With the same rate from Galveston to 
Liverpool as from New York, which way will the grain 
grown midway between the lakes and the Gulf go?” asks 
the correspondent of the St. Louis paper named. Deep 
water is, apparently, likely to prove a very important 
factor. 

Col. S. W. Fordyce of the ‘‘Cotton Belt” Railroad, is 
quoted as follows: 

“Eastern connections and relations don’t concern us £0 
much. We are looking toward the Gulf of Mexico. There 
is where the transportation problems of the near future 
will be.” Regarding the probable supply of wheat for 
home and foreign consumption in years to come, there 
seems to be but one opinion. Three years ago Texas did 
not pretend to be able to grow wheat in large quantities 
for export. The yield this year is placed at 7,500,000 
bushels, of which the Panhandle produced 6,500,000 
bushels. This section is claim d to be a ‘‘natural” wheat 
country. Itissaid to bealime or gypsum soil, and to 
have the necessary altitude (2,000 feet above the sea) for 
wheat growing. Twenty counties of Northwest Texas 
are siid to be included in this wheat growing area, which, 
by the way, does not include the whole of the Texas Pan- 
handle. The correspondence already quoted says: 

“Not one tenth of this Jand is occupied, yet it turns out 


this year 6,500,000 bushels of wheat. There is the soil 
and the room in this Panhandle country for 65,000,000 


of the Panhandle is not wheat land. The belt begins 
north of Fort Worth and extends ip a northwesterly di- 
rection, but not to the boundary of Texas. When you 
come to the Canadian River you have passed beyond the 
limit of successful wheat raising in Texas. At the Cana- 
dian you strike the red sandstone drift from the Rockies. 
You are out of the wheat belt there. The limestone drift 
from the mountains of Southern New Mexico makes the 
wheat region of Northwest Texas, The red sandstone 
drift comes from the Rockies further north. You strike 
it at the Canadian in the Panhandle, and you find no 
more natural wheat land until you get into Northern 
Colorado.” 

Though having many favorable aspects the probable 
large export wheat movement this year from Texas, how- 
ever, has its disadvantages, for it is declared that Texas 
will require wheat later in the season, and have to pay 


more for it than she can get for it now for export. 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR AT 
SEATTLE. 


More grain was handled at Seattle, Wash., last year 
than ever before, and the prcspects are that the receipts 
for this year will greatly exceed the receipts for any pre- 
ceding year, and the elevator illustrated herewith, which 
is the property of the Seattle Terminal Railway and Ele- 
vator Company, will handle most of the grain received. 

The building is a warehouse and elevator combined, 


bushels of wheat. Do not get the wrong idea of this. All 
and is fitted with machinery for handling bulk and sacked 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR AT SEATTLE. 


grain. The main building, of which we give a cut here- 
with, is 581 feet long, 121 feet wide and two stories high, 
with an elevator in the center 40x90 and 100 feet high. 

In the northwest corner of the main building is a hand- 
some set of offices, and about the center of the building 
is a stairway leading to the next floor, A 14-foot platform 
extends around the entire building, and along the west 
side of building is a side track onto which cars are run 
when it is desired to unload them onto the first floor. 
Another track runs into the building at the south end of 
the second floor. Fourteen cars can stand on this track 
inside the building and be unloaded at the same time. If 
cars are loaded with bulk grain they are unloaded by 
means of steam scoops into the bins provided If the 
wheat is in sacks it is unloaded by hand, and the contents 
of each car placed by itself. When the loose wheat is 
discharged into the bins it is conveyed to the top of the 
elevator where it is discharged into bins to await sacking. 
The storage capacity of the elevator is about 100,000 
bushels; and the capacity of the warehouse is 1,500,000 


bushels. : 
On the east side of the main building are two wings, 


30x60 feet, extending out to deep water, so that the 
largest sea going vessel can be taken to the wharf even at 
low tide. The ends of these wings or chutes can be raised 
or lowered at will. Through these the grain is conveyed 
by means of a steam carrier. When the wheat on any 
particular floor is to be loaded onto the ship, one end of 
the carrier is raised to a level with that floor and the other 
end is on the ship, the chain is set in motion, and as it con- 
sists of planks. set in iron frames, about a foot apart, a 
sack placed on it is quickly carried to the end, The 
sacks are placed upon the chain by a force of men, and 
in this way the ship is soon loaded. The engine to pro- 


vide the power for working this machinery is a Corliss of 
120-horse power. It is in the elevator. 

The boiler house is a brick building 30x36 feet, and has 
a stone foundation. This house contains two boilers and 
an immense pumping engine. The water to supply the 
boiler is brought by a pipe line from a spring back in the 
hills. Mr. F. A. Allen is manager of the company. 

The iltustration first appeared in a very interesting 
folder published by the German-American Investment 
and Guaranty Company of Seattle, Wash. 


LOSSES OCCASIONED BY INSECTS. 


No very recent estimates of the loss arising from insect 
ravages have been made, but some of the older estimates 
are here given. Twenty-five years ago B. D. Walsh, the 
entomologist of Illinois, estimated the loss from this 
source at from $200,000,000 to $300,000,000 per annum. 
The great increase in acreage of crops and orchards since 
that date has been attended, of course, with a corre- 
sponding increase in destructiveness; but methods of 
prevention and remedies have so multiplied and im- 
proved that the ratio of loss is greatly decreased. Fitch, 
then New York state entomologist, estimated the damage 
to the wheat crop of that state in the year 1854 by the 
wheat midge at $15,000,000. The loss to wheat and corn 
on account of the ravages of the chinch bug in the state 
of Illinois alone in 1867 was estimated at $73,000,000. 
The loss occasioned 
in 1874 to corn, veg- 
etables and other 
crops by the Rocky 
Mountain locust in 
the states of Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa and 
Missouri was esti- 
mated by Riley, 
from carefully col- 
lected data, at $100,- 
000,000, to say noth- 
ing of the indirect . 
loss by stoppage of 
business and other 
enterprises, which 
would probably in- 
crease the total loss 
to the neighborhood 
of about $200,000, - 
0co. 

The wheat midge, 
popularly known as 
the ‘‘Red Weevil,” 
has appeared this 
year in injurious 
numbers at the Ohio 
experiment station, In 1852 to 1857 this insect did 
an immense amount of damage in Ohio, Indiana and 
New York, its work culminating in Ohio in the almost 
complete destruction of the crop in the northern and 
eastern counties in 1854, the total lossin the state from 
this insect in this one year being not less than 8 000,000 
bushels. In 1860 to 1866 it was also prevalent in various 
patts of the state, although no such widespread destruc- 
tion was accomplished as in 1854. Judging from its past 
history there is danger of another destructive outbreak, 
and in view of this danger the entomologist of the ex- 
periment station desires that farmers everywhere who 
may have noticed this insect in their wheat should write 
to the station, stating the amount of injury done, the va- 
rieties of wheat most affected, and giving any observa- 
tions they may have made concerning its habits, 

The damage occasioned by the chinch bug in the year 
1887 was estimated in the annual report of the Agricult- 
ural Department for that year at not less than $60,000,- 
000. Dr. Riley has in fact repeatedly published the gen- 
eral estimate that the average annual loss to the United 
States from injurious insects exceeds $300,000,000. 

The investigations of the United States Entomological 
Commission and of the Division of Entomology, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and also of state experiment station 
entomologists and private workers, have led to the dis- 
covery of remedies and preventives, which, properly and 
thoroughly applied, result in saving a large percentage of 
the loss occasioned by insects, and these investigations 
have paid for themselves many thousandfold. 


Heavy losses have caused the closing of the last bucket 
shop in St. Louis, 
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SHOULD THE METHOD OF TRAD. 
ING IN FUTURES BE CHANGED. 


This is the season when farmers begin to grumble 
against boards of trade and assert that the short sellers are 
engaged in their usual effort to make a low market for 
farm products, particularly wheat and the other cereals 
which enter largely into speculation. There is some 
ground for their irritation. It is possible that the system 
of trading in futures, now s9 popular, has been carried to 
anabuse, The Farmers’ Alliances and their demagoguical 
apostles have, perhaps, only a vague conception of the 
nature of the injury which they believe has been inflicted, 
and they may have no conception whatever of the cure; 
but they are none the less loud voiced in their protesta- 
tions against the further infliction of what they are pleased 
to term a wrong. 

They are insisting—and in a manner to cause more or 
less agitation among those who can see no wrong in the 
method of trading in futures as now practiced—upon 
radical remedial legislation. They say that inasmuch as 
the great exchanges saw fit to antagonize the Butterworth 
bill, which was looked upon by radical agitators as only a 

' preliminary step for the protection of the agricultural in- 

' terests, a measure much more drastic in its operations 
will be forced through Congress. It is early yet to agitate 
this subject, yet the farmers feel, or pretend to feel, that 
they are already being hurt, and that the time to begin 
making a noise is while the pain is felt. 

It is within the range of possibility that the exchanges 
may be brought to see that after alla change in the sys- 
tem of trading may not operate to their disadvantage. 
It may be found possible to trade in wheat, and corn and 
oats and other grains on a cash basis, as stocks are traded 
in on the New York Stock Exchange and other organiza- 
tiens of a similar character. No pretense is made that 
the volume of speculation is curtailed to any important 
extent in stocks by reason of the fact that all transactions 
are strictly for cash; and may it not be possible thata 
system similar in almost every respect might be intro- 
duced with profit on the Chicago Board of Trade and 

' kindred exchanges in other cities? The seller of stocks 
may not have the stocks to deliver at the time he makes 
the trade, but he must in some manner procure them 
within a certain specified time. If he does not already 
own them he does this by borrowing the stocks of hold- 
ers and paying therefor a small percentage, which per- 
centage is regulated by the demand, ranging greater or 
less, as the urgency of the short sellers may dictate. Why 
could not this same plan be put in force with regard to 
grain? Might not such a system result in equalizing the 
carrying charges, which are now a serious handicap upon 
investors and upon the property itself? Under existing 
conditions wheat, corn and oats are burdened with a tax 
from the moment the seed is put into the ground. This 
tax does not begin to accumulate, apparently, until the 
grain has left the harvest field and is on the way to the 
great markets; but as a matter of fact, the property is 
handicapped from this entire inception. Investors and 
producers have the very burden to carry, and the short 
sellers have an advantage to the extent of the full accu- 
mulation ef charges of all sorts—transportation, insur- 
‘ance, storage, commissions, etc. They figure that the 
property cannot carry this burden and advance to a point 
beyond it which will give holders of the property a profit. 
They argue generally that grain will not be worth any 
more one month or two months or six months hence, than 
it is to day, and that they have just the advantage over 
investors which is represented by all these accumulated 
charges. Therefore, they feel a certain degree of safety 
in offering property for future delivery at a price which 
pays them a liberal premium, thereby gaining the carry- 
ing charges just as surely as if they owned the elevators 
in which the grain was stored, and the railroads upon 
which the grain was carried, and the insurance companies 
and banks which collect additional toll. 

Tf the short seller, using the term in a collective sense, 
were compelled to deliver the grain that he sells, and pay 
the owner a per cent for the property to deliver on con- 
tracts, the carrying charges would be fairly equalized in 
the long run. Possibly, also, this process might result in 
the filling up of the warehouses with grain, for capital 
would find profitable employment in investments in large 
quantities of grain as a basis for such operations. Ex- 
cessive speculative short selling, which is beyond any 
question a burden upon production, and a serious handi- 
cap upon investment of speculative capital, would be 
measureably reduccd; that is to say, it would be curtailed 
to reasonable limits, and the onerous feature would be 


measurably eliminated. Such at least is the dream of a 
great many people who have given the subject great and 
attentive thought. A little experience might relieve the 
speculative trade of the horror which it now feels of con- 
tact with actual grain. In the stock market the operators 
do not feel this fear. It might not necessarily follow that 
the average price of grain would be higher, taking it year 
by year, for supply and demand is the ultimate regulator 
of values, but a system of cash dealings would certainly 
give the producer an even chance with the short seller 
which he does not now enjoy. 

The Hconomist is not fully satisfied that the change sug- 
gested would be to the advantage of the trade and gen- 
eral public, but the matter is at least entitled to the fullest 
and freest consideration in a dispassionate and judicial 
spirit. 

If the grain merchants do not do a little hard thinking 
on the subject, the farmers and their allies will do the 
thinking for them, and possibly in an offensive manner. 
The strangulation of the Butterworth bill last winter 
merely postpones action; it did not kill the sentiment that 
was back of it, or remove the grievance, real or imaginary, 
which the agricultural classes feel they have a right to 
complain about.—Hceonomist, Chicago. 


A NEW POWER GRAIN SHOVEL. 


The grain shoveling apparatus illustrated herewith, the 
invention of Mr. Allan G. Mather of Duluth, Minn., is 
designed to unload a car in the space of a few minutes 
with mechanical power. The receiving sink of the ele- 
vator is supposed to be ranged along the track at such in- 
tervals as to correspond with the car doors, two or more 
of which cars may be unloaded at the same time. Within 
the building is a cable that passes around grooved wheels 


NEW POWER SHOVEL, 


journaled at a suitable distance apart, one wheel being 
adapted to adjust the tension. The stationary cable 
pulley wheel is driven by a friction wheel arranged to be 
thrown into engagement by a lever. Within the car is 
placed a drag scoop, somewhat similar to the familiar 
road scraper, yet without its cumbersomeness, A rope 
extends from the bail of this scraper to a sheave pulley 
secured to a bracket above the receiving sink and about 
level with the car floor. Passing around the pulley, 
thence around another that is nearly in line with the 
power cable, the rope is attached to the latter by a pecul 
iarly formed clutch, which is so contrived that when it 
draws the load to a certain predetermined distance, its 
contact with a stop causes its disengagement with the 
power cable, and it slips freely back as the operater draws 
back the scoop in the car for another load. The operation 
is very rapid, equaling half a dozen men, and a train can 
soon be relieved of its cargo. 


President W. C. Van Horne of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company says that Quebec will be used as a 
port of shipment for Canadian grain, the enormous in- 
crease of the Canadian wheat crop in the Northwest 
having more than exhausted Montreal’s terminal facil- 
ities. Eleva’ors are to be built immediately by Con- 
tractor Charlebois. 

As a preliminary step toward educating the foreign 
visitors to the World’s Fair to appreciate the value of 
corn as a cheap and wholesome food, the Illinois State 
Board of Agriculture has decided to hold at the Illinois 
State Fair a mammoth corn show, which shall excel in 
completeness of detail and execution, anything of the 
kind heretofore devised. 


INSURING THE BIG CROP. 


According to current reports from all parts of the 
country, particularly in the great Northwest, the largest 
and best grain crop will be harvested this year that the 
country has ever known. 

All this grain will have to be stored, and much of it 
will be held for months in grain warehouses, elevators 
and granaries. Of course it will have to be insured, as 
the shipper, as well as the warehouseman, will need ad- 
vances, and the party who furnishes the money will re 
quire good fire insurance as a part of his security. In 
the great storehouses, where over a million bushels can 
be put into ore house, there is a demand for a sufficient 
amount of fire Insurance, added to that which is required 
on the building, machinery and storage charges, to need 
every good stock company’s policy which is authorized to 
write, and there is no occasion for either competition on 
rates or persistent solicitation to procure it, as it will, in 
some places at least, ‘‘go begging.” There is, of course, 
a right way and a wrong way to do everything. The 
right way to do grain insurance is to get good, compen- 
sating rates to begin with. If the insurance is required 
for a short time only, then full short rates should in all 
cases be charged, as even the grain merchant won’t sell a 
bushel at the same relative price that he will take for 10,- 
000 bushels, and the rules, which are old and well main- 
tained, require it. In some places owners are now in the 
habit of taking yearly insurance on grain, and if sold be« 
fore the expiration of the time, canceling at short rates, 
as it costs léss relatively, than it does to be taking on and 
canceling off every few days. f 

But we started out to suggest that now while grain 
warehouses and elevators are about empty, it is a good 
time to have owners and lessees clean up and put the ma 
chinery in good order. The chief hazard, apart from 
exposures, is from dust explosions and friction from 
machinery Good, careful owners only need to be re- 
minded of these dangers to cause them to use necessary 
precautions, and all of them who are at all well disposed 
will take a suggestion to clean up and line up the shaft 
ing, etc., kindly, and give it a prompt compliance. Many 
fires can be prevented by these simple precautionary 
measures, and property saved is just as good as property 
earned.—Once-in-Awhile. 


CHICAGO’S ELEVATORS. 


The following table contains a list of all the ‘‘regular” 
houses in Chicago, with the names of the owners, ca- 
pacity and the railroads they receive from: 
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Historians inform us that the same varieties of good 
wheat are now grown on the fertile soils on each side of 
the river Nile, in Egypt, with no signs of degeneracy, 
that were raised there a thousand years ago. Instead of 
there being a natural tendency in wheat to degenerate, if 
it is cultivated as it always should be, and none but the 
best seed put in, there would be a manifest tendency to 
improve from year to year. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


[We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 


in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interest of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


READS WITH INTEREST. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In in- 
closing you $1 for a renewal of my subscription to your 
valuable journal, the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, would say I am more than pleased with it. The 
articles that bear directly on matters of so much impor- 
tance to a wheat buyer, as I class myself, are read by me 
with great interest. I remain, 

Respectfully, 

Palouse City, Wash. 


W. F. CHALENOR, 
Agent C. & C. Milling Co. 


ELEVATOR PLANS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
would like to have plans for a small elevator building, 
and also the cost of same. Any information on this sub- 
ject will be thankfully received. If you have a copy 
of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE con- 
taining the above we would like a copy. Inclosed please 
find $1 for which send us your journal. 

FARRINGTON, SLAUSON & NELSON. 

Piqua, O. eee 

A TRIAL. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Please 
send to our address the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TrapE. Make subscription expire same date as the 
American Miller, so that they can both be renewed to- 
gether. If the subjects pertaining to the grain trade are 
handled in a manner as eflicient as subjects pertaining to 
milling are handled in the American Miller, we cannot 
afford to do business without it. Send bill, and we will 
remit at once. 

Respectfully, 

Dawson, Pa. 


A. C. McCunr & Son. 


DISSOLUTION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
partnership heietofore existing between Roblin & 
Atkinson as grain merchants, carrying on business in the 
city of Winnipeg, in the province of Manitoba, was on 
the 2ist day of July dissolved by mutual consent, The 
partnership business will be wound up by Mr, Atkinson, 
who has taken over the assets and has assumed its liabil 
ities. 

We beg to advise you that a partnership has been 
formed between Arthur Atkinson of the late firm and D- 
W. Cumming, formerly banker at Birtle, under the firm 
name of A. Atkinson & Co., occupying the same prem- 
ises in the Leland Block, Winnipeg. 

In addition to all the buildings owned by the late firm 
of Robbin & Atkinson we shall, before the new season 
opens, add to them seven other buildings, including four 
steam elevators, and with the increased facilities and 
largely increased capital we hope to meet the require- 
ments of our customers to better advantage than ever be- 
fore. 

Yours truly, A. ATKinson & Co. - 

212 McWilliam street, Winnipeg, Man. 


BISULPHIDE OF CARBON. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Without 
doubt bisulphide of carbon is a sure specific against grain 
insects. Several have tried it at my suggestion, and re- 
port entire success. I think all would do so were they 
thorough in using it. Of course, its inflammable and ex- 
plosive character, if mixed with air, makes caution all 
important if it isto be used. The presence of any fire 
would, or might, bring terrible disaster, As to grade, 
I think the best is preferable. It is so volatile that it es- 
capes easily, and so druggists charge high for it. 

To apply, I should close the room as tightly as possible 
all but one door, then scatter it very quickly, holding my 
breath, and at once leave the room and close the door. If 
preferred, one could stand at the door and pump it about 
the warehouse. It does not hurt grain, or even flour, if 
poured on it, as it all speedily evaporates. It might be 
well to try this on a small scale, as possibly some grades 
might do harm, though none that I have tried do so. The 


necessity of the greatest caution is imperative. There is 
no danger with care; but some of us are terribly careless, 
and in this case want ef care might destroy all. 
Respectfully, A. J. Coox. 
Agricultural College, Mich. 


THE “WHEAT PLUGGEBRB,” 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—The 
methods of the wheat plugger afford a good example of 
ways that are dark and tricks that are vain. His tricks 
are on a par with those of the farmer who accidentally 
allows dirt, stones and railroad iron to become mixed with 
his grain before he hauls it to the elevator. 

The ambition of the wheat plugger is to get a higher 
grade for the grain he sells than it is entitled to, and in 
attempting it he falls into a pit of his own digging. He 
mixes good and bad wheat in a car so as to give it the ap- 
pearance of the better quality. Dirt or low grade grain 
is spread on the floor of the car or placed all around the 
edges and in the corners, This is covered with good 
grain and the eye cannot detect the fraud. Sometimes 
a layer of poor stuff is spread between two layers of good 
grain, or a large quantity may be distributed through the 
load in pockets here and there. 

Very rarely does the swindler profit by his arts, he 
more often loses. Although he may load a car so as to 
smuggle a wagon load through the inspection, yet in 
nine cases out of ten it is discovered and the whole car- 
load is given the lowest grade possible. Many dishonest 
shippers who are not informed as to the way the inspec- 
tor works with his sampling tube are puzzled to account 
for the accuracy with which he detects mixed loads of 
grain, 

Shippers who do not take pains to load each grade into 
acar by itself complain that their grain is graded-too 
low, when the fault is really thelr own. Knowing that 
a little poor grain will bring down the grade of a whole 
carload the careful shipper never mixes. 

Yours respectfully, F. O. B. Carr. 


THE SHIPPERS’ THREE LOSSES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—I wish to 
call the attention of country shippers to the fact that they 
bear, in addition to the loss by dockage at terminals for 
future shrinkage, the loss by shrinkage of what they hold 
during the winter season, and an extra loss on the re- 
duced price received when they market their stored grain 
in thespring. Thus they suffer by loss in two ways on 
the grain held during the winter storage period in addi- 
tion to the usual dockage for future shrinkage at termi- 
nals. 

Now, do not think that I am going to try and discour- 
age the holding of grain by country elevator owners dur- 
ing the winter, for that is farthest from my purpose. To 
illustrate, I will take the case of John Smith, who buys 
12,000 bushels of wheat, and ships one-half of it to St. 
Louis during September, the other half he holds until 
May. That shipped first is docked three pounds to the 
bushel for future shrinkage, which amounts to a loss of 
300 bushels to the country elevator man. The remainder 
of that shipped during September, that is, what is left 
after the public warehouseman helps himself, or 5,700 
bushels, is purchased by a dealer at St. Louis as a ‘‘spec.” 
He keeps it in the public warehouse until May, pays 
warehouse charges, but loses nothing by shrinkage, so 
can afford to sell his wheat cheaper than Smith, whose 
6,000 bushels have really shrunk about 1 per cent., or 60 
bushels. Smith then ships the 5,940 bushels he has kept 
in his house during the winter to St. Louis, and it is then 
docked about 100 bushels by the public warehouseman 
for future shrinkage, so that Smith has only 5,840 bush- 
els of wheat left, although he bought and paid for 6,000 
bushels, 

The St. Louis buyer bought 5,700 bushels, which he 
still owns. Now, Mr. Smith, who has suffered a total 
loss of 460 bushels by dockage and shrinkage, has to 
compete as a seller in the open market with the St. Louis 
dealer who has suffered no loss by shrinkage or dockage. 

The St. Louis dealer can in most cases afford to, sell 
cheaper than Mr. Smith, ani he does so, thus depreciat- 
ing the market. If the St. Louis dealer had to bear 
the loss by shrinkage and dockage, he could not afford to 
sell so cheaply, and Mr. Smith could secure a higher 
price for his grain. The St. Louis dealer would insist on 
just as good a profit, and as his expenses would be higher 
he would be forced to demand a higher price. 

Thus the country shipper loses in three ways by allow- 
ing his grain to be docked at terminals for future shrink- 
age. Ifthe owners of all grain, that stored in public 


warehouses at terminals as well as that in country ware- 
houses, bore the loss by shrinkage as they should, the 
country elevator man could realize a larger profit by 
keeping his house partially filled with grain during the 
winter, Let public warehousemen dock grain for shrinkage 
when it is taken out, if they must dock it. Then those 
who owned it while it shrank will stand the loss, as they 
should. 
Yours for reform, B. A. SHIPPER. 
THE FATAL BIN. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Nearly 
all persons who have operated or been employed in grain 
elevators and warehouses, know that deaths by suffoca- 
tion in grain are of common occurrence, These unfort- 
unate accidents are very much to be regretted inasmuch 
as many of them might have been prevented. Nota few 
proprietors blame themselves for deaths happening on 
their premises; and ever after the reading of similar oc- 
currences never fail to call up feelings of remorse. 

The victim is usually a small boy who has clambered 
into a grain bin while playing hide-and-seek; sometimes 
he falls in, at other times his prying curiosity leads him 
to his sad end. Even adults who are elevator men meet 
death in their own bins, as, for instance, a man at Browns- 
burg, Ind , who on Aug. 12 was smothered in a bin which 
he had entered to remove an obstruction to the discharge 
opening. He, however, may have been inexperineced 
as he had completed his elevator on]y a month before. A 
perusal of a file of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, especially the column devoted to casualties, would 
force the reader to conclude that deaths by suffocation in 
grain bins are by no means infrequent. There being no 
one near on such occasions to render assistance, the un- 
fortunate usually has to depend upon his own exertions 
for release, often without success. As he realizes that 
death is near his agonized struggles give place to extreme 
anguish until unconsciousness mercifully puts an end to 
the torture of his mind. 

As a prevention I would suggest that all children and 
irresponsible persons be kept away from the premises, and _ 
that signs be nailed up refusing admittance except to 
those who may have business to transact. Such a course 
would decrease the number of accidents, but nevertheless 
some persons might get into the building and fal] into a 
bin. To save any such frcm the consequences of their 
folly I wou'd suggest that a stout rope be kept suspended 
from the top of the bin hanging down through the middle ~ 
so that it could easily be grasped. The captive could then 
lay hold of the rope and keep his head above the grain 
even in the most dangerous cases, as when the grain is 
running out of the bin at the bottom and pouring in at 
the top, thus yielding under foot at the same time that it 
piles on above. In large bins two or more ropes could be 
provided. : 

In warehouses to which many persons have free access 
the ropes should be provided; the cost would not be con- 
siderable. When admittance is strictly denied it would, 
perhaps, be needless to provide any safeguards inside the 
building. I have not seen, in elevators, appliances in- 
tended to save life, and would like to hear from others 
who know of such, or who have any suggestion to make 
or plan to offer. 4 

Very truly, E. H. Van Z. 


THE REGULAR DEALER AND RECEIVERS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain. Trade:—The 
stand taken by Cincinnati receivers against irregular ship- 
pers, is right in line with the action advocated by the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, and deserves 
recognition by every regular country dealer that can con- 
veniently ship to that city. 

The custom of dealers at grain centers sending buyers 
through the country to buy grain direct from the farmers 
is directly opposed to the interests of the firm so doing, 
and detrimental to the trade of the grain center in which 
the firm does business. 

It is detrimental to the firm because, by sending out 
buyers it antagonizes the regular dealers by reducing the 
business of the regular dealers at stations where it buys. 
The regular dealers ship grain the year around, and you 
can depend upon it that they will never ship a bushel to 
a firm which thus reduces their business, Neither will a 
regular dealer permit a brother dealer to ship to such a 
firm if he can help it. 

A city firm sending out buyers places itself on a level 
with the scalpers in the estimation of all responsible coun- 
try dealers, and must expect to be shunned by them. 
Scalpers have no regular place of business or business 
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standing. They buy wherever they can make a trifling 
profit. Having no rent or taxes to pay on elevator or 
other grain handling property, they have few expenses 
and can do business on a smaller margin than the regular 
dealer. The relation of the scalper to the regular dealer 
is the same as the traveling peddler to the regular store- 
keeper. The scalper is eternally looking about for some 
one to beat, and loses no opportunity. Many receivers at 
central markets know this to their sorrow. 

If a responsible firm of a grain center should establish 
an agent at a country station and keep a representative 
there, little objection could be raised. The other dealers 
at that station could not be expected to ship their grain 
to the firm so establishing an agency, and in many cases 
the firm will lose business in that way. Regular dealers 
at other stations are not so likely to shun the firm estab- 
_ lishing permanent agencies as those sending out agents 
on purchasing trips, because they know that the proba- 
bility of their business being interfered with by the es- 
tablishment of a permanent agency by the same firm, is 
small. It is the rule the world over, and rightly so, that 
one person will do naught to increase the business of 
another who does aught to decrease his business. All 
regular dealers are prompted by the sense of self-preser- 
vation to do all in their power to annihilate scalpers and 
firms sending out agents. Asa firm increases the num- 
ber of its agents, so must it expect its shipments from 
regular dealers to be reduced. 

Such action is det: imental to the trade of a grain center 
because it drives shipments to other centers. If every 
Cincinnati firm would send out agents to buy in competi 
tion with the regular country dealers, some of the regular 
dealers would organize and establish a permanent agent 
at Cincinnati to receive their grain the yeir around. The 
firms sending out agents would have grain to handle only 
when their agents were out buying. The rest of the year 
they would be idle. Firms at a distance from Cincinnati 
that could just as conveniently ship to other centers, 
would do so in preference to shipping to Cincinnati 
firms who were making inroads on their part of the grain 
business. The less number of agents sent out by Cincin- 
nati receivers, the greater would be the city’s grain trade. 

Agents, as arule, are sent out only during the busy 
period, the time when the country dealer has an oppor- 
tunity to make up for the loss incurred by keeping open 
house during the dull season. The sending out of agents 
by firms at central markets is an open declaration of war 
upon the business of the regular dealer, and will not re- 
sult in advantage to the firm in the end. 

The country grain dealer’s business is to buy grain of 
the farmer and ship it to the grain centers. The receiver’s 
business is to take that grain and sell it. Each branch of 
the business is distinct in itself, and no firm can expect to 
do both during the busy period, and one the entire year. 
Suppose country dealers should establish agents at grain 
centers to handle their shipments for them during the 
busy period, what would the receivers at that market do. 
This would be declaring war to annihilate receivers, and 
of course they would do everything in their power to 
prevent the success of the country dealer, It is as fair for 
the representatives of one branch of the trade as of the 
other to enter the domain of the other. If receivers want 
their branch of the grain business to themselves let them 
keep out of the territory of the regular country dealer 
who gives them business the year around, and let them 
do all in their power to keep others from interfering. 

Regular country dealers have strong organizations in 
different parts of the country, and many of them have a 
tacit understanding that they will work together against 
all irregular buyers, so receivers sending out agents can- 
not expect to escape their just rewards. The receivers 
who declare against irregular dealers will show themselves 
to have the interest of the regular dealers at heart, and 
will receive more than thanks for such action—their busi- 
ness will surely be increased. 

Buying from farmers is suicidal in itself, as it assists 
him to do away with the country dealer. His next step 
will be to do away with the receiver, 


Very truly, SUBSTEFF. 


Kansas will produce about 200,000,000 bushels of corn 
this year, if no unforeseen calamity overtakes the crop. 


The commissary general of the army recently refused 
to approve grain contracts made by the department of 
Texas. The bid amounted to more than $400 000, and the 
_ commissary general thought it too high. The contractors 
had already bought grain for future delivery, and will 
probably profit by the rejection of their bids. 


WHIP-SAWED ON OATS. 


Two years ago, says a Joliet correspondent of a Chica- 
go daily, we had a large crop of oats. Farmers glutted 
the market and sold for about one-third they would had 
they held them over. Last year we had a small crop. 
Farmers held their oats and refused double the price they 
can obtain now. This year we have a large crop and 
farmers are doing as they did two years ago. They get 
“whip-sawed” all the time by doing just the reverse of 
what they should do—sell when grain brings a good 
price and withhold from the market when prices are low, 
without reference to the supposed crop raised. Last year 
they refused to sell when there were only about 9 cents 
between the price of corn and that of oats. This year 
they are selling them when there are more than 30 cents 
difference. They are now selling them delivered in Chi- 
cago for about $17.25 per ton. About the price they 
should and often do get for good hay. The readiness 
with which the foreign markets this year respond to the 
Chicago market’s advances shows that Chicago can dic- 
tate prices if the farmers will only assist them by not 
glutting the market. 


THE CYCLONE CORN SHELLER. 


The Cyclone Corn Sheller, illustrated herewith, is man- 
ufactured by the Garry Iron and Steel Roofing Company 
of Cleveland, O. It is smal], but its makers claim that it 


will do more work than some shellers which are much 
larger. They claim to have succeeded in overcoming the 
frequent clogging and choking, which is a serious objec- 
tion to many shellers now in the market. 

Every part is made strong enough to stand all strains 
that it would be likely to have, butif any part gets 
broken the sheller can easily be repaired at small expense, 
asall parts are made in duplicate, and kept in stock, Each 
machine is warranted for five years, provided it is used 
in the proper manner. It is cheap and effective, seldom 
gets out of order, and does good work, leaving no corn 
on the cob. 


PROTEST AGAINST SHORT WEIGHT 
SHIPMENTS. 


At the recent meeting of the Dominion millers at To- 
ronto Mr. W. H. Meldrum, talking on the subject of short 
weight shipmen‘'s from elevators, said: ‘This matter 
comes before every miller who brings in wheat by the 
cars. Thereis nothing, perhaps, that causes so much an- 
noyance. We buy wheat in our own locality and experi- 
ence no difficulty of this kind. But when we buy outside 
there is difficulty. When we buy wheat we expect to get 
the wheat we buy. When one finds a shortage of 25 or 
30 bushels of wheat in a load of 4,000 or 5,000 bushels, it 
is too much. In the case of Manitoba purchases there has 
been trouble. On wheat brought from Owen Sound on 
every car the shortage will be at least two bushels. I 
have tested the matter carefully in case of shipments from 
Owen Sound, Toronto and other points, and have had the 
inspector from Belleville inspect the shipments, and with 
the results stated. I know that with grain dealers this is 
a sore spot, but the matter has got to be faced.” 

Mr. Jno, Brown referred to the movement now under 
way in Toronto to appoint an official grain weigher, and 
he suggested having a like officer in Peterboro’. 

Mr. D. Plewes recommended that in case of purchases 
made through the central buyer, that when the practice 
of shipping short became fixed on any shipper, that Mr. 


Watts be instructed to buy no more wheat from that 
man. 

Mr. J. L. Spink: This isa many sided question, and 
there never will bea remedy. If you load 500 bushels 
from Owen Sound or from Peterboro’ on a windy day it 
is bound to be several bushels short. There is not a car 
that does not lose at least one bushel by the wind. 

Mr. C. B. Watts told of a man who sent $20 back be- 
cause he Lad an overplus. If shortages are to be reported 
then the case of overplus must be reported too. 

Mr. T. Hayne said that to have the out turn guaranteed 
would work the other way too. His experience had been 
with both grain men and millers, and he would not guar- 
antee the out turn to any one. He told of certain ship- 
ments of grain that were reported short several times. 
The first, second and third time the shortage was promptly 
paid. On the fourth occasion the reported shortage was 
27 bushels—it had been growing bigger with each ship- 
ment. Itis needless to say it was not paid—the trick had 
become too transparent. : 

Moved by David Plewes, seconded by W. H. Meldrum, 
and carried, that millers finding shortages in cars of wheat 
purchased from local warehousemen report the same to 
the central buyer, who shall bring the case of any grain 
dealer systematically having shortages before the advisory 
committee who, on notification, should have power to di- 
rect the central buyer to purchase no more wheat from 
such person until he has made good all shortages. 


ILLINOIS EXPERIMENTS WITH 
WHEAT. 


Trials for three years indicate that variation in quantity 
of seed between one and two bushels per acre bas less 
effect on yield than other conditions. In 1891 the largest 
yield was from six pecks per acre; in 1890, from four and 
eight pecks; in 1889, from five pecks. 

In 1891 sowing small kernels gave a larger yield than 
was obtained from the same weight of larger kernels; but 
less than from the same number of larger kernels. The 
kernels in the crop from the small seeds were approxi- 
mately as large as those from the larger seed. 

In two trials no injury resulted from rolling drilled 
wheat soon after sowing. 

The yields of five plats, sown at intervals of ten or 
twelve days, from September 2d to October 12th, were all 
good. Itis not certain that they were affected by the 
date of sowing. If the last sown plat be excepted, there 
was no appreciable difference in time of ripening, and 
very little including it. The quantity of straw and the 
number of stalks per square foot decreased from the 
earliest to the latest sowing. The average length of 
heads and weight of kernels increased from the first to 
the last, except in the case of the second sowing, which 
was better than the third. In view of danger from the 
Hessian fly and of undue growth of straw, very early 
sowing is not advisable; and the danger to late sown 
wheat from repeated freezing in winter or early spring 
makes it unsafe in this latitude to sow in Octoter. 

Covering wheat one inch deep gave better results than 
covering three inches, and much better than covering five 


inches. 
Trials with various commercial fertilizers on wheat in- 


dicate that on the soil of the Station grounds such use is 
not profitable. Barnyard manure invariably produces a 
noticeable effect. Trials at Flora, Odin and Nashville 
show a marked increase of yield from use of barnyard 
manure; also some increase from the use of superphos- 
phate of lime, but, in general, not enough to make its use 
profitable. At Belleville neither barnyard manure nor 
superphosphate produced any considerable percentage of 
increase in yield. In view of the results in former years, 
trials on a small scale of superphosphate of lime and cat- 
tle tankage are recommended for wheat on the light- 
colored soils of Southern Illinois. The value of barnyard 
manure for these soils can hardly be overestimated. 

Trials of twelve varieties of HKnglish cross-bred wheat 
and of two varieties from France indicate possible value 
from some, with, however, a probability that all will ma 
ture too late to be very desirable in Illinois. A trial of a 
promising new variety of spring wheat from Canada, as 
was to have been expected,-did not give promising results 
here. 

In experiments with wheat and chess, where wheat only 
was sown no chess was found. Where both were sown 
both grew. Where chess alone was sown it produced a 
large crop; and, although carefully harvested, it seeded 
the ground thickly for the next year. Spring-grown 
chess grew vigorously but produced no seed.—Bulletin 
No. 17, Illinois Agricultural Experiment, Station 
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LEGISLATIVE REMEDIES UNRELI- 
ABLE. 


As far as possible every farmer in North Dakota ought 
to build a granary or storehouse of some kind to hold at 
least a part of his crop of wheat. The chattel mortgage 
fiend does not have a clutch on every field this year, and 
those farmers who will store their own grain instead of 
rushing it off to the elevators, will save the cost of the 
granaries in the advanced price that will surely follow 
any general adoption of the plan. All over the country 
the farmers are promising to band together to protect 
themselves, and in no other state does a greater necessity 
for some such action exist than here. From the experi- 
ence of the past it is believed that no farmer legi.lature 
can b? relied upon to remedy any one of the abuses that 
have grown up with the present grain marketing system 


in force in this state. The only protection for the present. 


must come from as near a united action of the free farm- 
ers as is possible to get. One year of such opposition will 
do more to secure for wheat growers of this region the 
legitimate value of their crop than al the local legislation 
that can be devised by the present population of the state. 
—Jamnestown Alert. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE “WHALE- 


BACK.”’ 


The inventor of the whalebacks is Capt. Alex. Mc- 
Dougall. Not many years ago he was master of a vessel 
on the great lakes, at work for the ordinary salary of a 
captain. While he was thus at work, and for something 
like the last twenty-five years uf his life, he was plan- 
ning in his mind and in his workshop at home the pecul- 
iar ships which his fellow-townsmen now declare, in an 
official guide boo k of the city of Superior, Wis., are 
turned out eighteen a year, from the largest shipyard in 
the world. 

Capt. McDougall had all of the average inventor’s trials 
and troubles in his efforts to start as a shipbuilder. He 
had saved a few thousands of dollars, but they were a 
drop in the bucket of his needs. In 1886 he got the 
promise of financial backing from several persons in 
Duluth, but the arrangement fell through. In 1887 he 
secured financial aid from Capt. Thomas Wilson of Cleve- 
land, a shipowner, and from a Duluth grainman, A. D. 
Thomson, They started a little shipyard in Duluth and 
began work in December, 1887, with only one experi- 
enced assistant, a Robert Clarke, who had had experience 
as a shipbuilder on the Clyde and elsewhere. - The conical 
ends—bow and stern—for the first boat were made in 
Wilmington, Del., and were not satisfactory. The result 
was that the first boat would not steer well. The boat, 
only a 1,200-tonner, was a great curio ity, and was 
dubbed ‘‘a cigar boat,” ‘‘McDougall’s pig,” and ‘‘a 
whaleback.” The last nickname stuck. 

Joseph L. Colby, then president of the Wisconsin 
Central Railroad, gave to Capt. McDougall a let‘er of in- 
troduction to Colgate Hoyt of New York, who soon con- 
vinced himself that the new boats offered a great chance 
to make money. As a result of his approval of the in- 
ven‘or’s plan there was formed the American Steel Barge 
Co., with half a million capital, with Hoyt for president, 
Colby for vice-president, and McDougall for manager. 
Among the stockholders were John D. Rockefel'er 
Colby, Capt. Wilson, Capt. McDougall, and A. D. 
Thompson. Joseph Kidd, from Jobn Roach’s yard, be- 
came superintendent, and the shipbuilding took a great 
spurt, the yard being the scene of activity of many ex- 
perienced mechanics. 

There was need for more room than the yard took up 
in Duluth, and in competition with the cities of Cleve- 
land, Chicigo, Buffalo and Duluh, the little city of 
Superior, opposite Duluth, carried off the works by giv- 
ing a splendid yard site on Howard’s pccket, an arm of 
the Bay of Superior. Docks with room for the building 
of eight vessels at a time were constructed there ard the 
present great works were established. The capital stock 
of the company swelled to $2,500,000, with an under- 
standing that it must soon be doubled. Eighteen ships 
are turned out there annually. The project of establish- 
ing another yard in New York harbor has been aban- 
doned, but two ships are to be sent around the Horn to 
engage in traflic on the North Pacific coast, and it is said 
to have been decided that a shipyard shall be established 
on Puget Sound for supplying ships for the coal and 
lumber trade on that coast. 

Capt. McDougall’s plans began with the idea of a navy 


of mere barges to be operated as trains of cars are, each’ 
Then came 


gang being trailed along behind a tugboat. 
the idea of applying their own motive power to the 
barges as in the case with the one which has just returned 
from Europe. Now it is said that McDougall talks of 
building self-propelling whalebacks to carry 10,000 tons 
of freight, and also of building passenger boats that will 
follow the whaleback model, carry 2,000 passengers, and 
beat the old-style ships in speed and the convenience and 
comfortableness of the passenger accommcdations. He 
ofcen dreams of whaleback men-of-war. 

The hull of the whaleback—or that part which rests in 
the water—differs only slightly from the old type of bull. 
The new features are the ends and the doing away with 
upper works by turning the sides over to meet in a sort 
of turtle-back form. The ends taper off gradually, and 
reverse the old theory that a vessel’s bow and stern should 
be high above water. They are better submerged, Mc- 
Dougall thinks, and so when a whaleback is in a rough 
sea she is practically all submerged, and the waves roll 
over her without meeting with resistance. Then, again, 
the bow and stern are made as they are to avoid the 
weight of the old-style ends, which, it is said, strain and 
weaken all boats which carry them. It is said that inthe 
roughest storms on the lakes no whaleback has been 
obliged to seek a harbor. 


THE GRADING OF RUSSIAN 
WHEAT. 


In a recent report Mr. T. B. Sandwith, British Consul- 
General at Odessa, says: ‘In my last report I described 
al some length the elevator which the Southwestern Rail- 
way Company was erecting outside Odessa, about seven 
miles from the port, and which was to have been com- 
pleted by the middle of August last. It was constructed 
in two parts, a building to contain the driving power be- 
ing placed midway between them. Unfortunately, one 
of them was burnt to the ground just before completion, 
but it is rising from its ashes and is expected to be ready 
in June. The uninjured half is divided into 240 bins capa- 
ble of storing 58,000 quarters of grain, and since August 
last it has been used as a corn magazine. Of course, the 
most rational course would have been to build elevators 
in the pot where steamers could come alongside and take 
in grain direct, as in America, without further expense; 
but this arrangement would have done away with the 
necessity of the high level railway in which a large 
amount of capital is invested. 

“Tt was known that the government tad furnished the 
capital for this and the smaller elevators scattered along 
the Southwestern line of railway, in the expectation that 
the company would have utilized the machinery thus 
placed at their disposal for grading the wheat consigned 
to them; the main object the Minister of Finance had in 
view ia sanctioning their construction being the intro- 
duction of a generalsystem of grain inspection for classi 
fying and grading Russian grain. The primary object 
of such asystem is undoubtedly that of gradually rais- 
ing the standard of Russian graio in the foreign markets, 
thereby placing the country generally on an equally ad 
vantageous footing with the other great corn-producing 
countries. In the present uncontrolled conditions cf ex- 
port, Russian grain is placed on foreign markets at a de- 
cided disadvantage, owing to its being exported in parcels 
made up to suit particular samples, which are always 
open to dispute on their arrival at the port of destina- 
tion, whereby the intrinsic value of the grain is consid- 
erab’y lowered, to the evident loss of the grain producer, 
and therefore of the country at large. The first step in 
a necessarily long series of reforms is to introduce the 
classification or grading of wheat by government officials 
and boards of grain inspection, the members of which 
would be appointed by the government, the zemstvo 
(county council), and the exchange committee (chamber 
of commerce). The duty of these officials would be to 
classify the grain in different districts, and to take means 
to insure its being exported under the different boards of 
inspection. 7 

“The effects of such a system would be most beneficial: 
First, the producers anxious to obtain the higher grade 
for their grain would have a motive for improving their 
cultivation, would avoid the mixing of seed and send 
their produce to the nearest elevator to be cleaned and 
sorted before submitting it to the government inspector 
for grading, Second, the grain once yassed by the in- 
spector would lose its character of private ownership, 
and would be conveyed to the nearest seaport in bulk 


along with other grain of the same grade, be stored in 
separate bins and shipped under the control of the same 
boards of inspection. Third, the foreign markets would, 
in time, gain confidence in the uniform character of cer- 
tain grades, and purchase any shipments of such grain at 
their market value. By these means grain would be pro 
duced in more uniform qualities; each sort or grade would 
be absolutely homogeneous; the handling and transport 
of grain would be enormously simplified. The oppor- 
tunities for dishonesty, which exist at all the ports of ex- 
port, would be fewer, as the grain would not necessarily 
change hands or suffer d terioration by liability to mix- 
ture or by short weight. These advantages alone are 
sufficient to induce the Minister of Finance to use all the 
means in his power to introduce grain inspection, but I 
am led to understand that his views are even more far- 
reaching. ‘After a certain lapse of time, when elevators 
have sprung up at all the principal ports of export and 
along the lines of railway, with grain inspectors at each 
point to control and classify the grain brought to the 
station elevator, not only the wealthy landowner, but the 
small farmer and peasant will be able to bring their wheat 
to the elevator to be there classified and graded, receiving 
for whatever quantity they have brought a warrant for so 
much grain of a certain grade. Such warrants being 
payable at all the government banks will enab’e the pro- 
ducer to obtain the actual market value of his produce 
without having recourse to the middleman, who, while 
taking advantage of the peasant’s ignorance of the real 
value of his produce, forms only the first Jink in a chain 
of middlemen, through which the grain is passed before 
it is shipped for its destination. 

‘Such are the enlightened views of the eminent man 
who has already done so much to raise the financial 
credit of his country, and he must be aware that in ad- 
vocating them he is entering on a gigantic struggle with 
an army of keen, unscrupulous middlemen, who enjoy a 
practical monopoly of the grain trade of Russia. No 
men of business on the spot, conversant with the trade 
and acquainted with the inKerent difficulties incident to 
its operations, can be sanguine of the speedy overthrow 
of the present system. But the Minister of Finance was 
dissatisfied with the working of the Odessa elevator, 
which is but an ordinary grain store called an elevator, 
and only built to enable the company to legalize their 
position for the sale of grain, and occupy themselves with 
business not provided for in their statutes. He has ac- 
cordingly appointed a commission to inquire why a sys- 
tem of grading has not been already introduced. His 
well-known energy warrants the expectation that his 
scheme will effect something toward liberating the tiller 
of the soil from the meshes of a system of extortion and 
chicanery, which diverts the profits of husbandry from 
the industrious peasant into the pockets of the crafty 
middleman and the calculating speculator.” 


HOW TO BUILD ELEVATORS. 


The lifting side of elevators, writes J. L. Owens & Co. 
of Minneapolis, should be perpendicular, or in other 
words, the face of pulley on head shaft should be in line 
with face of pulley in boot. The pulley in head should 
be three times as large as the pulley in boot. The revo-: 
lution of the shaft in the head of elevator should be 43 
revolutions per minute, regardless of the size of pulley, 
when the pulley is 36-inch diameter or over, and where 
round bottom seamless s‘eel bucket is used. Square cor- 
nered buckets with flat backs and pointed bottoms will 
not deliver at this speed of belt. The head or discharge 
action of elevator is well illustrated by the boyish trick of 
whirling overhead a pail full of water. If the speed is 
great enough no water will spill; if not just right, the 
water will drop out. The speed of elevator can be so 
great that no grain will be discharged. 

The elevator leg should be built straight on the Jifting 
side, and so large that the belt or buckets cannot strike 
the wood under any circumstances. The back leg should 
be bellied or sagged to suit the sway of belt, and so ar- 
ranged that the bucket or belt will not strike coming down 
the back leg. The material should be fed into the boot 
on the front or lifting side at the cznter of pulley, not 
under the pulley. If necessary, can feed into boot at 
sides and in rear; butif at sides, feed low; if in rear, low 
as possible, s) the material will not pack back of bucket, 
which causes bucket to stand out from belt, strains the 
belt and wears holes in belt. 


Lack of cars to haul the great wheat crop to market is 
a cause of general complaint throughout the West. 
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Grade Aiotes. 


Always the world over, this magical word 
The coffers of wealth opens wide; 
Its power extends where language is heard, 
For ages its usefulness tried. 
A man who once uses it, if with good sense, 
No other plan ever he tries, 
But sticks to it close, gathers dollars and pence— 
READER— 
“Why don’t you advertise?” 
Peter Provost of Minneapolis has patented a new grain 
scouring machine. 


Herkner & Stine, manufacturers of leather belting at 


New York City, have been succeeded by J. R. Stine & 
Co. 
~ -W.S. Bell & Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., dealers in mill 
and elevator supplies, have been succeeded by G. W- 
Crane & Co- 

Jones Scale Works at Binghamton, N. Y., are being 
enlarged by the addition of another story to the main 
building, and the building of a foundry 160x60 feet, a 


forge shop 60x49 feet, a boiler room 60x50 feet, and a 
storehouse 75x60 feet. 


Mexican importers of American machinery complain of 
the failure of manufacturers to print in Spanish the in- 
structions for putting the machinery together. The pur- 
chasers don’t understand the English terms employed, 
and therefore prefer to deal with European manufactur- 
ers, who furnish their customers with Spanish in:truc- 
tions. 

To design and place advertising in the best way is 
called “The Art of Advertising.” Experience has re- 
sulted in a general consent to some few particulars of 
this art—such, for example, as the necessity of a careful 
wording acd display* of the advertisement and the best 
papers to reach the class for which the advertisement is 
intended. Outside of these particulars no general rules 
for guidance have been agreed upon. 


Scarcely any person will read an advertisement the first 
time he sees it with sufficient care to remember much 
about it, unless he is in some way interested in the article 
advertised; hence the fate of an advertisement that ap- 
pears but once. It is glanced at, seen but once, and then, 
with a very few exceptions, is comparatively forgotten; 
while an advertisement placed in each issue of a paper 
for a year is almost bound to impress itself upon each 
reader before it expires. : 


In order to make advertising productive of satisfactory 
results, the advertiser must endeavor to bring the merits 
of his wares before the consumer at a time when he is 
really in need of the article advertised. The exact time 
at which a man is likely to become a purchaser is some- 
thing that cannot be determined by one advertiser out of 
a hundred; there is, however, one and only one means by 
which to be sure of being on hand at the right time, and 
that is to be there at all times. 

E. H. Pease Manufacturing Company, Racine, Wis., 
say: ‘‘Trade prospects are splendid, and were never 
better than now. We are having a sale of farm fans 


through implement dealers as large as any previous year, |’ 


and are having the largest sale we ever had of warehouse 
mills, separators, oat clippers and general grain elevator 
machinery and fittings, Collections cannot help being 
good. Look at the immense crops and immense prices! 
Farmers should get out of debt this year, or they are no 
business men.” 


The James Leffel & Co. at Springfield, O., manufact- 
urers of improved upright and horizontal engines and 
boilers, inform us that, notwithstanding depression in 
some other lines, trade in their steam engines and boilers 
and turbine water wheels continues very good. The out- 
look is favorable, and they expect to maintain an average 
at least a little ahead of last year’s. A good trade has 
been enjoyed for grain elevator work through the West 
and North. Throughout the South the company have 
recently disbursed shipments aggregating several carloads 
of engines and boilers. 


Repetition in most things is common in every-day life. 
It begins with the child who, when its request is not at 
first granted, continues to ask, and by the continued ask- 
ing in many cases, perhaps a majority of them, obtains 
that for which it seeks. The lawyer who continually 
strives to impress upon the jury the fact that his client is 
innocent oftentimes by the mere repetition persuades it 
that this isa fact. The auctioneer, by his repeated ‘‘go- 


ing! going!” induces a higher bid for his goods. Now, 
if what has been said is true, it follows that repeated an- 
nouncements will impress the value of an article, its use 
or necessity, more upon readers than a single one. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR GRAIN 
DEALERS. 


The following standard works will be sent, postage 
paid, on receipt of prices given: 

Rosryson’s TELEGRAPH CrpHER.—The publishers have 
recently revised this excelleat work, and we are now pre- 
pared to supply the ‘trade. Cloth binding, $1.50; 
LG AUC ters t argent alee incre a0 s ala sie <iaveiavera 

CrLark’s Vest PockET GRAIN TABLES.—A very use- 
ful and handy little book for grain buyers; to be used in 
reducing to bushels any quantity of grain or seeds up to 
100,000 bushels. Size 24 by 8% inches, 16 pages, 
Leatherette, 75 cents Leather binding........ ... 

SHOPPELL’s Moprern Hovusgs.—This large volume 
contains designs for more than four hundred and fifty 
dwellings, including cost, size cf structure and size of 
rooms, materials, height of stories, and is illustrated with 
1,500 engravings. Printed on good paper and well 
ponNeGhinvGelotipe EViGOwcr. ncseeeleesc cles sclciale ss 2 

GRAIN DEALERS’ AND SHIPPERS’ GAZETTEER.—A new 
publication containing the grain inspection rules for the 
states of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Ohio 
and Missouri, and a complete list of the names of grain 
dealers and shippers on twenty-five railroads which pene 
trate the principal grain growing territory of the coun- 
try. The names were collected recently by the aid of 
the railroad companies, so the names of no retired firms 
are given, making it reliable and by far the best book of 
the kind published. It is well bound and contains 370 
DB SES RE ICO sa miei miata cctae Moe's cle cae staal a te $5.00 

THe Market REPORTER.—This neat little book is just 
the right size to fit your vest pocket. It is published 
every three months, and contains much information that 
you need every day in the grain business. It contains 


i ey 


.| the highest and lowest price for grain and provisions 


each year for twenty-eight years on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, also the opening, closing, highest and lowest 
prices by months for the six months preceding. It also 
contains much miscellaneous information about elevators, 
inspection, exports and crops that is of value to grain 
dealers. The stock exchange markets are given and a 
business diary for three months. 
CLARK’S GRAIN TaBLES.—This work is published in 
several different forms, for use in different lines of busi- 
ness. In these tables pounds are reduced to bushels, so 
that a buyer can quickly determine the correct number of 
bushels in a load without doing any figuring. Their use 
effects a saving every day of more than time enough té 
pay for them The edition intended principally for re- 
ducing team scale weights to bushels contains nine tables, 
and is bound in paper. Price 50 cents. This will be 
found invaluable to country buyers <A new edition, in- 
tended for shippers and commission merchants, reduces 
any quantity up to 64,000 pounds to bushels. It con- 
tains sixteen tables, and is neatly bound in leatherette. 
Criark’s DecIMAL GRAIN VALUES.—A series of tables 
for instantly finding the cost of any number of pounds 
at any possible market value per bushel, also reducing 
pounds to bushels on the same page. It is the design of 
this work to show at a glance, or with the simplest cal- 
culation, the cost of any quantity of grain. The method 
adopted is the result of careful study and is a novel and 
original combination of decimals in type of differing 
faces, by which the great number of calculations neces 
sarily involved are presented in a clear, concise and com- 
prehensive manner. Values are shown directly from 
pounds, without reducing to bushels, while for 
convenience, where it is necessary or desirable 
to indicate the quantity by measure, the equiva 
lent bushels and pounds are shown upon each page’ 
The range of prices covered by the tables is for oats 10 
to 70 cents per bushel; for corn, rye and flaxseed 10 to 
$1.10; for wheat 3) to $1.50, and for barley 20 to $1.50. 
The book contains 90 pages, is well printed, and bound 
MIR Li OL OCC Os ESIC s sre ee cell 5 sinh usin 0% se aiale $7.50 
For any of the above, address 


MitcHett Bros. Co,, 184 and 186 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Ll. 


Extortionate charges have compelled farmers in Tulare 
County, Cal., to abandon the railway and resort to mule 
teams for transporting their wheat to San Francisco, 


Queries and Repfies. 


Questions and answers are inserted under this head free 
of charge, ~ 7d all are invited to avail themselves of this 
column. 


No. 9. Buckwheat a Specialiy.—In answer to Query 
No. 5 of a miller asking the address of some dealer who 
makes a specialty of buckwheat, would say, we make a 
specialty of buckwheat.—BrckER & Co., Central Bridge, 
Na ei 


No. 10. Book on Wheat Varieties.—In reply to A. L, 
Leutz of Treichler’s, Pa., | would say that I think there 
is no comprehensive work published on the different va- 
rieties of wheat produced in the United States. By writing 
to the different state agricultural experiment stations he 
could get much valuable information on the subject. 
—CENTRAL. 


No. 11. Power Transmiss‘on,—In No. 7 of “Queries 
and Replies” ‘“X”’ wants to know how he can can trans- 
mit power after moving his engine around so that its 
shaft will be at right angles to the shaft in the cupola 
which drives five elevators. I would suggest that a rope 
transmission be used. Use manilla rope running over 
grooved iron pulleys. The rope should be stretched by a 
tension carriage to take up the slack.—J. McK. 


The buying and selling of g-ain on contracts for for 
ward delivery is responsible for higher prices than would 
otherwise obtain in the general markets and narrows the 
cost between the farm and factory to the lowest possible 
point. There is no business, perhaps, with sharper com- 
petition between dealers than that of grain buying when 
the railroad companies show no favors. In the past many 
railroads did give favors under the obligation, they 
claimed, of ‘‘protecting our people,” giving rebates, the 
preference in cars, and in many ways harassing competi- 
tors. That is gone, leaviag markets open to any that de- 
cide to enter them. One reason of the prosperity of ele- 
vator companies as against individual buyers is that as 
fast as they buy wheat in the country they sell it at once 
by contract for forward delivery in the place they usually 
ship to, an equal amount, thereby practically selling it as 
fast as itis bought. The small buyer is more often a 
holder on speculation, and usually the loser by it in the 
end. In other ways the elevator companies practice rigid 
economy. Itisin such economy and in the security 
afforded by the future sales that the secret of the who'e 
elevator p:osperity lies. The practice of the greatest 
economy does not call for the employment of the cheapest 
help. It more frequently demands high salaries that will 
secure the brighter experts. That isa part of the econ- 
omy of the management. If the grain is sold at once 
after being bought, the margin between the buying price 
and the selling price is saved. Ifitis no more than a 
quarter of a cent a bushel, it helps to make up the aggre- 
gate that measures the year’s prosperity. It would be 
practically impossible to handle grain as cheaply between 
the producer and the consumer if there were no system of 
“future selliag.” There was a time when grain was han- 
dled without the protection of future sales, but a big 
margin was always allowed for the risk.—MWinneapolis 
Market Record. 


WHAT MADE THE WHEAT SMELL? 


In a Missouri mill the other day we head the following 
in regard to what sometimes makes wheat smell: A farmer 
sold his wheat, which, by the way, was a two year old 
crop, for 103 cents per bushel. When the wheat was de- 
livered the miller detected that peculiar odor common to 
old wheat that had not been exposed to the air at inter- 
vals of reasonable length, and as wheat had declined to 
93 cents per bushel, the miller refused to receive it. 
This ‘‘riled” the farmer, because he thought the wheat 
all right, and so he took asample to a St. Louis grain 
commission man and asked him to examine it. The com- 
mission man pronounced it just a little “mow burnt,” and 
asked the farmer what the miller had agreed to pay him 
for it, ‘‘A dollar and three cents,” said the farmer. “Ob!” 
said the commission man, ‘‘if I had agreed to pay that 
much for it I could smell it at ten feet against the wind,” 
—St, Louts Miller, 
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DOTS ANB BASHES. 


Corn husks are used in the manufacture of paper. 

The frost damaged the wheat crop in North Dakota to 
some extent. 

New York has 36,000 acres in hops this year, promis- 
ing 90,000 bales. 

Philadelphia exported more than 2,000,000 bushels of 
wheat in August. 

San Francisco sent out 259 wheat-laden vessels during 
the cereal year ending June 30, 1891. 

The recent rise in wheat was a puzzle to the specu- 
lators, and as a rule they made nothing by it. 

Secretary Mohler’s crop report for August places the 
yield of oats for 1891 in Kansas at nearly 40,000,000 
bushels. 

Grain rates from the Texas wheat regions to Galveston 
have been fixed at 1714 cents by the State Railroad Com- 
mission. 

Gen. R. 8. Dyrenforth takes credit for producing six 
rains in three weeks in Texas. This is claimed to be a 
proof of success. 

Russia’s ukase forbidding the export of rye caused 
that cereal to advance in price until it was dearer than 
wheat in Europe. 

Eight glucose companies have joined in a trust to in- 
crease profits, cheapen production and possibly increase 
prices to consumers. 

A car of oats was broken open at Columbus, O., Aug. 
22 by three men, who were arrested later. The stolen 
oats, 50 bushels, were recovered. 


The greatest wheat crop hitherto in the United States 
was in 1884, 512,000,000 bushels, This year breaks the 
record both in quantity and quality. 


Canada’s wheat crop will amount to 55,160,000 bushels, 
according to the estimate of the Canadian Millers’ Asso- 
ciation. Two-fifths will be exported. 


San Francisco recently received 5,228,000 wheat bags 
and 4,115 bales of jute in one cargo from Calcutta, one of 
the largest cargoes imported at San Francisco. 


The largest grain cargo ever shipped from San Fran- 
cisco in a sailing vessel was 112,597 centals of wheat, 
which the new American ship Shenandoah sailed with 
Aug. 1. 

A train carrying 25,000 bushels of wheat was received 
at Chicago Sept. 2 from Guthrie, Ok., via the Santa Fe 
Railway. It was decorated with a view to advertising 
Oklahoma, 

Two thieves, a man named Lyons and his son, have 
been stealing wheat at Omaha from cars of the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railway. ‘They were arrested and 
the grain recovered. 

New Orleans exported, according to the grain inspec- 
tors’ report, 996,898 bushels wheat and 122,379 bushels 
corn in July, against 107,381 bushels wheat and 807,997 
bushels corn in July, 1890. 

Grain exports from San Francisco during July were 
very heavy. Not less than thirty-one vessels left for 
foreign ports, six of them going to South America, an 
unprecedented circumstance, 

Smudges are made by farmers in the Northwest to pro- 
tect their wheat from frost. Some such experiments 
have been successful in their results; but sometimes 
a light breeze blows the smoke the wrong way. 

Call it gambling, speculation, or what you may, C. A. 
Pillsbury’s wheat deals have always tended to encourage 
a higher price for North Dakota’s wheat crop—and that’s 
a pretty good kind of aman for North Dakota.-—Fargo 
Republican, 

Wheat graded by Kansas inspection seems to compare 
favorably in Eastern markets with wheat graded by the 
inspection of other other states. By keeping up grades 
the Kansas inspectors will greatly benefit wheat growers 
in their state. 

Baled hay has been used for the secret shipment of 
arms and ammunition from San Francisco to Chili. Large 
quantities of cartridges have been concealed in the bales 
and shipped out, notwithstanding the great care exercised 
by the customs officials. 

The winter wheat crop in Ontario is far above that of 
1890. The average yield is estimated at 24.4 bushels to 
the acre, against 19.8 last year, The spring wheat is ex- 


pected to produce 18.8 per acre, or six bushels more than 
last year. A trustwerthy estimate puts the total yield 
for Canada at 62,000,000 bushels. 


Ontario has 241,086 acres in wheat and 107,879 acres 
in buckwheat this year, against 223,836 acres wheat and 
90,111 acres buckwheat last year, and against 187,932 
acres wheat and 64,577 acres buckwheat, the average for 
the eight years after 1882. 

A machine for picking hops has been invented. The 
branches of the hop vine are fed into a receiver and are 
seized between two rollers and gradually pulled through. 
The hops fall into a box, and the vines and leaves are 
thrown into a separate pile. 


A new process for making fiber from flax and wheat 
straw, known as the Hickman Tower Process, will be 
tested in a pulp mill to be built at Mineral Point, Wis., 
by Philip Allen, Jr. It is expected that the highest 
grade of paper can be manufactured. j 


‘This family has been wronged by the railroad com- 
pany,” is the sign a farmer at Fanning, on the Burling- 
ton & Missouri River Railway, in Kansas, keeps over the 
front doorof his house. The company had appropriated 
some of his land, but he was well paid for it. , 


Many buyers unwittingly give farmers’ wagons credit 
for more grain than they contain, owing to inac2urate 
scales, The machinery and levers below are not always 
in a condition to give fairly accurate weights, A careful 
examination of scales sometimes saves money to the 
buyer. 


AMERICA’S NATIONAL FLOWER. 


The United States is still in doubt as to what flower 
should be adopted as an appropriate national emblem. A 
pamphlet on the subject eloquently appeals for the maize 
plant, better known as Indian corn. Why not get 
a gardener—any working man could do it—to produce 
by grafting, budding or inoculation, or some other well- 
known means, a new flower, which should be a combina- 
tion of the rose, the shamrock, the thistle and the Indian 
corn flower, and call it the amatzing b’oomer.— Liverpool 
Corn Trade News. 


A QUARRY OF PETRIFIED GRAIN. 


An absolute quarry of petrified grain, either wheat or 
barley, has been unearthed near Talmage, Nemaha 
county, Neb., and is attracting considerable attention. 
The kernels of grain are perfect in form, but have be 
come as hardened as solid rock and are well matted to- 
gether. It is with ‘considerable difficulty that one or 
more of the petrified grains can be separated from the 
body ofa chunk. It is a pretty stone or composition, or 
whatever it may be called, to look at, and with a few 
finishing touches would make a very ornamental material 
to be used on a building. J. H. Thompson of the Chica- 
go Lumber Company says that the people in the vicinity 
of the quarry are using the stone for all sorts of building 
purposes. Specimens of this discovery will be placed on 
exhibition at the World’s Fair. 


THE BAG TRADE OF THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 


For quite a number of years past the immense trade in 
jute bags from Calcutta has been handled entirely from 
San Francisco, that being the nearest point to Calcutta 
from which there were regular shipping facilities. How- 
ever, since the inauguration of the Canadian Pacific fast 
line between here and the Orient, all this is changed, and 
by a practical experiment it has been proven that the busi- 
ness can to a large extent be done from here. There are 
now en route no less than 100,000 jute bags imported direct 
from Calcutta by Steeves, Burpee & Co,, who with com- 
mendable enterprise have taken the initiative in this mat- 
ter. They have bought their supply direct, and are now 
selling throughout the country. At vo very distant day 
the trade in these bags will be a most important one, for 
from Vancouver the whole of the Northwest and Mani- 
toba supply can be handled. The shipment now on the 
way for Steeves, Burpee & Co. is the first one to this 
point, and it is to be hoped it will be followed by others. 
In order to store this large quantity in bond, the firm 
above mentioned are now having built a bonded ware- 
house on their own premises so that the expense of out- 
side storage may be saved.— Vancouver World. 
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A prairie fire destroyed large areas of grain and hay in 
Faulk Co., 8. D., Aug. 29. 


The Hollencamp brewery at Xenia, O., was damaged 
by fire Aug. 1. Loss $10,000; insured. 


The grain elevator of L. C. Duke at Colfax, Ind., was 
burned at 2:30 a. m. Aug. 24. Loss $4,000. 


Schubert’s brewery at Half Moon Bay, Cal., was 
burned Aug. 3. Loss $8,000; insurance $4,000. 


Evert Wells had his hand caught and torn in the cog 
wheels of an elevator at Plain City, O., recently. 


The Missouri Distilling Company of St. Louis suffered 
a loss of $20,000 by fire in their warehouse Aug. 18: 


The grain and hay warehouse of Lowerstein & Hunni- 
$3.6 at Greenville, Tex., was burned recently. Loss 
3,000. 


The Monticello Starch Factory at Monticello, Minn., ; 
was burned early in the morning of Aug. 30. Loss $14,- 
000; insurance $5,000. 


The elevator of Hunting & Co. at Tyndall, 8. D., was 
burned Aug. 30. Loss well insured. The fire is sup- 
posed to have been started by an incendiary. 


The elevator being added to the Clinton Mill at Buffalo, 
N. Y., owned by Capt. Thomas Ryan, was completely 
demolished by a windstorm Aug. 9. Loss $3,000. 


Andrew Carlson, working on the Midway Elevator, 
being built at Minneapolis, Minn, fell off a scaffold 
Aug. 27, and died from his injuries four days later, 


A grain elevator at Halifax, N.S., was damaged by a 
windstorm on the night of Sept. 7. A chute several 
hundred feet long was blown down, and in its fall 400 
pigeons were killed. Me 


A grain cargo of 119,000 bushels, valued at $120,000, 
went to the bottom of the ocean Aug. 31 in the British 
steel steamer Dunmurry, which left New York for Ant- 
werp a few days hefore. ; 


The Union Elevator at Minneapolis, Minn., had to step 
running Aug. 25, owing to the breaking of the 6-in, main 
shaft near the driving pulley, which was also rendered 
useless by the loss of several spokes. 


Otis Peters, 13 years of age, was smothered in an ele- 
vator at Arcadia, O., Aug. 19. He jumped into a bin 
from which wheat was being loaded into a car. He was 
drawn under the grain and smothered. 


William Green, a young man employed on the Farmers’ 
elevator at Neepawa, Man., on Aug. 27, jumped down on 
a scaffold with such force that it gave way, letting him 
fall fifty feet to the ground. He died five hours later. 


George Anderson, a discharged employe of the Lake 
Superior Elevator Company at Duluth, on Aug. 24 at- 
tempted to shoot George Rupley, manager of the com- 
pany. The affair took place on the Board of Trade and 
caused much excitement. Anderson is said to be crazy. 


Two hop houses at Sacramento, Cal., were burned re- 
cently. One owned by A. Monke was destroyed Sept. 
2, with 250 bales of hops, at a loss of $10 000, with no 
insurance. The other, on John Merkeley’s ranch, was 
burned Sept. 7, with 150 bales of hops. Loss on hops 
$3,000; insurance $2,000; insurance on building, ete., 
$1,800. 7 


B. T. Smith died of suffocation Aug. 12 in his new ele- 
vator at Brownsburg, Ind. He went intoa bin to clear 
away an obstruction to the passage of the grain down the 
spout. His leg was broken in syme way unknown, and 
while thus disabled the grain, which was running in, 
buried him. Mr. Smith owned a flour mill and had built 
the elevator only a few weeks before. : 


The Star Elevator at Minneapolis, Minn., burst Aug. 
12, and emptied 75,000 bushels of wheat on Thomas J. 
Thompson’s feed mill adjoining. The mill was crushed, 
and a fire started from its boi!ers but did little damage. 
Loss on mill and contents $24,000; on elevator and grain 
$5,000; fully insured. An English syndicate, the Chica- 
go and Northwest Granaries Company, owned the eleva- 
tor, 


George J. Osborne, superintendent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Elevators at Minneapolis, Minn.,- 
committed suicide recently. He walked into the river, 
put two heavy stones in the pockets of his coat and waded 
out beyond his depth. On Aug. 21 the body was dis- 
covered and two days later identified. Speculation in 
wheat with the money of his employers was the cause of 
his1uin, He lost money and could not bear the disgrace 
that he saw was coming. 


The corn acreage, according to statistics from Wash- 
ington, is 78,000,000 acres, and the prospects are that the 
crop will be as great as in 1889, when the largest crop 
ever known was haryested, 
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Issued on July 7, 1891. 
GRAIN ELEVATOR.—Bonjamin Sei’el, C kato, Minn. 


(No model.) No. 455,432. 
Feb. 10, 1891. 


SEPARATING Macutne.—August Heine, Silver Creek, 
N. Y. (No model.) No. 455,592. Serial No. 379,643. 
Filed Jan. 30, 1891. 


Conveyor.—Hans Birkholz, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor 
to Edw. P. Allis & Co., Margaret W. Allis, William W. 
Allis, Edward P. Allis, Jr., Charles Allis and Edwin 
Reynolds, all of Milwaukee, Wis., executors of Edward 
P. Allis, deceased, sole member of the firm of Edw. P. 
Allis & Co. (No mod+l,) No. 455,884. Serial No. 264,- 
925. Filed Feb. 238, 1888. 


Issued on July 14, 1891. 


GrRAtN SEPARATOR.—Charles Closz, St. Ansgar, Ia. 
(No model.) No. 455,997. Serial No. 370,468. Filed 
Nov. 6, 1890. 


GRALN SEPARATING SCREEN.—Charles Closz, St. Ans. 
gar, Ia. (No model.) No. 455,998. Serial No. 378,445- 
Filed Jan. 20, 1891. 


Automatic GRAIN Me&AsuRER.—Joseph Dietz, Owa- 
tonna, Minn. (No model.) No. 465,744. Serial No. 
321,912. Filed Aug. 24, 1889. 


CaNTRIFUGAL WtNNowina Arparatus.—Oloef Sund 
gren, Ostersund, Sweden. (No model.) No. 455,977. 
Serial No. 346,519. Filed April 14, 1890. 


GRAIN CLEANING Mitu.—Lewis Bartholomew, Phila- 
delpbia, assiguor of one-half to David J. Waller, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. (Nomodel.) No. 456,077. Serial No. 
377,988. Filed Jan. 16, 1891. ; 


Batrne Press.—Cyrus E. Bates, Bloomington, IIl. 
(No model.) No. 455,731. Serial No. 381,928. Filed 
Feb. 18, 1891. 


Batrne Press.—Edward M. Pine, Puyallup, Wash. 
(No model.) No. 456,057. Serial No. 372,616. Filed 
Nov. 25, 1890. 


Issued on July 21, IS91L. 


ScourING AND FANNING MILL FOR CLEANING GRAIN, 
—Cyrus Russ, Beamsville. Canada. (No model.) No. 
456,207. Serial No. 384,729. Filed March 12, 1891. 


GrRatn Door For Cars,—William F, Lyon, Detroit, 
Mich., assignor of one fourth to William R. Champney, 
same place. (No model.) No. 456,381. Serial No. 372,- 
372. Filed Nov. 22, 1890. 


Corn SHetter.—Jobn A. Adams, Salyersville, Ky. 
(No model.) No. 456,460. Serial No. 3&8,486.. Filed 
April 11, 1891. 

Issued on July 28, 1891. 


Hay Press.—Charles D. McNeill, Victoria, Tex., as- 
signor of one-half to I. P. Kibbe. (No model.) Ne. 
456,633. Serial No. 387,800, Filed Jan. 28, 1891. 


Device FOR OPERATING BALING PREssEs,— David 
Lostutter, North’s Landing, Ind., assignor of one-half to 
John W. Bunger, same place. (No model.) No. 456,- 
703. Serial No. 384,908. Filed March 13, 1891. 


Barina Press.—William R. Moseley, Jackson, Miss. 
(No model.) No. 456,834. Serial No. 373,320. Filed 
Dec. 2, 1890. 


Issued on August 4, IS9L. 


Baurne Press.—William G. Tuten, Bonnet, 8. 
(No model.) No. 457,178. Serial No. 875,691. 
Dec. 24, 1890. 


Bavine Press.—Charles T Anderson, Tampico, Wash. 
(No model.) No. 457,177. Serial No. 376,440. Filed 
Jan, 2, 1891. 


GRAIN REGISTER AND SACKER.—John Lukaszevic, 
Custer. Wis. (No model.) No. 457,283. Serial No. 
343,592. Filed March 12, 1890. 

Issued on Aug I1, 1891. 


Hay Press —Benjamin G. Cox, Tulip, Tex. 
model.) No. 457,705. Serial No. 367,282. 
6, 1890. 


Bauina Press.—Peter K. Dederick, Loudonville, N. 
Y. (No model.) No. 457,631. Serial No, 197,179, Filed 
March 30, 1886. 


BALtnG Press.—Peter K. Dederick. Loudonville N. 
Y. (No model.) No. 457,633. Serial No. 213 525, Filed 
Sept. 14, 1886. 


Batina Press.—Peter K. Dederick, Loudonville, N. 
Y. (No model.) No. 457,635. Serial No. 357,825. Filed 
July 5, 1890. 


Barina Press.—Milton O. Reeves, Columbus, Ind. 
(No model.) No, 457,369. Serial No. 394,700. Filed 
June 1, 1891. 


Gratw Scouring Macutne.—Dennis E. Sibley, Chi- 


Serial No. 380,888. Filed 


C. 
Filed 


(No 
Filed Oct. 


cago, Ili. (No model.) No. 457,380. Serial No. 389,- 
539. Filed April 20, 1890. 


Horse Powger.—John Ambrose and John W. Had- 
dick, Grenada, Miss. (No model.) No. 457,627. Serial 
No. 389,850. Filed April 21, 1891. 


Foumicator ror Grain Brns.—Thaddeus A. Manahan, 
Young. Tex. (No model.) No. 457,652. Serial No. 
386,132. Filed March 23, 1891. 


BauinG Press.—Peter K. Dederick, Loudonville, N. 
Y. (No model.) No. 457,636. Serial No. 395,289. Filed 
Aug, 14, 1886. Renewed June 6, 1891. 


BAuinG Press AND Meruop or Bainc.—Peter K. 
Dederick, Loudonville, N. Y. (No model.) No, 457,- 
632. Serial No. 210,903. Filed Aug. 14. 1886. 
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The proposed Tennessee and Mississippi Canal is teing 
surveyed by a corps of engineers. 


Sixty steamers belonging to seventeen regular lines, do 
business between Baltimore and foreign ports. 


Shortages and overruns in grain cargoes loaded at To- 
dedo for Buffalo have lately become less frequent. 


A line of river boats will be operated by the people of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., entirely free from the control of the 
railways. 


The Portage Lake Canalis now in the hands of the 
government and will be dredged out and otherwise im- 
proved without delay. - 


To accommodate the grain traffic the Canadian canals 
have been ordered to be kept open during the remainder 
of the season on Sunday, 


Kingston, Ont., also complains of shortages in cargoes 
from Toledo, O. The Armenia was 80 bushels short in 
25,000, and the Grantham was short 70 bushels in 23,000. 


At Chicago recently the large schooner Golden Age 
went aground in fifteen feet of water opposite the Indiana 
Elevator, and for several hours completely blocked the 
channel. 


The oldest schooner sailing on the lakes is the Racine, 
160 tons, built in Cleveland, O., in 1844; and the oldest 
steamer is the Araxes, 569 tons, built at Buffalo, N. Y., 
in 1856, according to the Marine Record. 


The Erie Canal is suffering from low water east of 
Lockport. It is suspected that factorles are secretly tak- 
ing the water. The Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange is 
about to lend its aid for the betterment of the canal. 


The floating elevator, Cyclone, at Buffalo broke down 
recently while transferring the schooner Benson’s wheat 
cargo. Efforts are being made to drive the Cyclone from 
her dock on the ground that she is obstructing naviga- 
tion. 


A new breakwater will be built by the government in 
the lower part of Delaware Bay in deeper water than the 
present protection, which cost $2,500,000. The new 
breakwater will furnish a safe anchorage for vessels draw- 
ing thirty feet. 


As an example of quick bandling the following is of in- 
terest: The steamer Majestic arrived at the Evans Ele- 
vator in Buffalo, N. Y., at 9:30 4. m., and unloaded 72,000 
bushels of wheat and took on board 2,100 tons of coal, 
besides fuel, before 6 Pp. M. the same day. 


The acting secretary of war has notified the mayor of 
Chicago that the Canal street bridge obstruction must be 
removed, and that the Chicago River is a navigable water 
of the United States. The mayor has handed the com- 
munication to the city council for action. 


Work on the Chignecto Ship Railway has been sus- 
pended owing to some difficulty in selling its securities. 
Operations will be resumed when the money market im- 
proves. The work is, however, far advanced, the rails 
having been laid for twelve miles and the line half bal- 
lasted. 


The Cyclone floating elevator was ordered away from 
its dock Aug, 18 by the harbormaster at Buffalo. The 
owners hired two tugs, moved the floater away, towed it 
back in the old place and were ready for business. The 
right of a vessel to lie permanently at a dock leased by its 
owner is the question at issue. 


And now the whalebacks are to extend their operations 
to the Mississippi River. The construction will have to 
be modified very materially, however, the conditions of 
river b‘ ating being very different from ocean or lake sail- 
ing. River boats must draw only afew feet of water, 
heavy upperworks are unnecessary, and sails are cut of 
place. 


Shipments of wheat to Europe from St. Louis by the 
river route via New Orleans, have greatly increased of 
late. One steamer can tow three to five boats, each laden 
with from 30,000 to 50,000 bushels, to New Orleans in six 
or seven days. On their arrival at New Orleans these 
boats are unloaded by floating elevators, of which there 
are three with a combined capacity of 80,000 bushels an 
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hour, The charge for transferring from river boats to 
sea- going vessels is one half cent a bushel. Although fa- 
cilities for handling grain at New Orleans have greatly 
increased in recent years, more elevators are needed to 
take care of grain arriving by rail. 


The convention for the improvement of Western wa- 
terways will meet at Evansville, Ind., Oct. 14 and 15. 
Governors of states and mayors of cities, and all com- 
mercial, trade, manufacturing, mechanical and agricult- 
ural organizations, river and seagoing vessels, are re- 
quested without further notice to send delegates, number 
not limited. 


Toledo shortages and over-runs are troubling our ele- 
vator men again. The Susan Peck over-ran 900 bushels, 
the Quito 180, Majestic 300 and Wm. Edwards 280. But 
the shortages are just as numerous, and as several cargoes 
were reweighed two, and even three times, and found to 
tally here, it is safe to say that the fault lies in Toledo,— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


Slow work and delays have bothered vesselmen having 
boats loaded at the Illinois Central Elevators in Chicago. 
The elevator employes apparently fail to realize that time 
is money to owners of boats, and seem to be in no hurry 
with their work. The Indiana Elevator, on the other 
hand, is running to its full capacity day and night. Four 
houses owned by the Chicago and Northwest Granaries 
Company, the English syndicate, have been closed, 
They are the Galena, St. Paul, Fulton and Air Line. 
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A. C. Clausen has been re-elected chief grain inspector 
of Minnesota. 


The Nebraska State Board of Transportation has ap 
pointed Mr. Taylor chief weighmaster. 


Mr. Shaw has returned to Minneapolis and resumed the 
management of the Inter-State Elevator. 


Chief Grain Inspector Blanchard of Nebraska, has 
chosen RP. Thompson as assistant inspector. 


M.-J. F. Low, grain inspector at Duluth, has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of inspection at St. Cloud, Minn. 


F. C. Smith will be foreman of the new elevator of P. 
D. Armour at Chicago, which is to be uperated by the 
Minnesota Elevator Company. 


Mr. A. Burlock of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, hastaken charge of Elevator ‘*B” at Minneapolis, 
Minn., formerly superintended by the late George J. Os 
borne. 


Robert Shane, formerly foreman of the Armour Ele- 
vator at Chicago, has taken charge of elevators ‘‘A,” “‘B,” 
“C” and ‘‘D” on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
way, which Philip D. Armour recently leased. Mr. 
Shane was well liked by the men at the ‘‘Armour,” and 
they regret his departure. His former position is now 
held by Mr. Hanley. 


THE HESSIAN FLY PARASITE. 


During the present season a number of experiments 
have been made in different parts of the United States— 
thanks to the labors of Prof. C. V. Riley—to test the 
value of the parasite supposed to be destructive to the 
Hessian fly. The results obtained by the Illinois state 
entomologist have just been made known. The experi- 
ments were undertaken to determine whether these larve 
were destructive to the fly in that state, and if so in what 
degree. In order to determine this a small patch of 
wheat about a yard square was inclosed in a box arranged 
so that the grain could have have light and air to grow. 
A sonsiderable number of Hessian flies and the larve 
mentioned were put in and the box so closed that they 
could not escape and other insects get in, and thus the 
experiment was begun. The larvie hatched and flourished. 
They are almost microscopical, and seem to have been 
created soley to prey upon the Hessian fly. The parasite 
is a neatly formed, wasp shaped little mite, supplied with 
a sharp sting or auger. With unerring instinct it finds 
the place where the fly has laid its eggs under the husk 
of the straw, and boring down into it, the parasite lays 
its egg inside the egg of the fly. There it develops into a 
grub, consuming the egg of the fly and destroying it. 
This is an outline of what has been proved by the experi 
ment made. The parasite, which is found only in Europe, 
was first discovered making its depredations: upon the 
Hessian fly in the wheat fields of Southern Russia. 


The grading of wheat at this market, on this crop, is 
better than any other we have compared with. A week 
or two ago there was complaint of Toledo elevator 
weights and we now have inspectors of weights at the 
leading elevators, and we are determined to do all that is 
reasonably possible to make our market a good one, and 
an honest one.—Toledo Market Report. 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


r We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling ot grain or cognate subjecte. 


CHICAGO, ILL., SEPTEMBER 15, 1891. 


ANOTHER “HOLD YOUR WHEAT”’ 
CIRCULAR. 


Whatever may have been the source of the 
“Hold Your Wheat” circular, whether originated 
by Alliance zealots or contrived by speculators to 
bull the market long enough to get rid of their 
holdings, apparently its temporary success has 
led to another effort in the same direction. The 
enormous receipts of wheat at Minneapolis and 
Duluth have naturally kept prices down, and the 
Alliance leaders, whether acting for themselves 
or induced by speculators, are now sending out 
another circular to Minnesota and Dakota mem- 
bers, warning them that at the present rate of 
delivery, most of the wheat crop will be out of 
the farmers’ hands before the first of the year. 
It announces the belief of the leaders that 
wheat will sell before long at $1.50 and_pos- 
sibly $2 per bushel, and that farmers must hold 
their wheat if they would reap the benefit of the 
high prices instead of the speculators. 

After a summary of figures and sundry un- 
proved allegations, the circular says: “The talk 
that $1 wheat in Chicago isa high price under 
present circumstances is absolutely idiotic, for 
the average price in England being $1.41, no one 
in Europe dares expect to eat wheat 21 cents be- 
low an average price this year. Wheat willsoon 
be over $1.50, no matter how much farmers and 
speculators work together to keep prices down, 
and we would advise those who can comprehend 
the situation to hold their wheet for $1.50, and 
add for every month they keep it, say, 5 cents to 
the price. Hold your wheat. You cannot get 
left.” 

One need not deny that the bull arguments 
are cogent enough, while denying that the cir- 
cular will do little or no good so far as the farm- 
ers are concerned. The apparent success of the 
former circular was that it came in the very nick 
of time. The enthusiasts forget all about rye, 
which was boosted even higher than wheat, al- 
though the “Hold Your Rye” circular was is- 


sued by the Czar of Russia. Beyond question if | spection fees, storage charges and cost of trans- 


all farmers should hold their grain, they could 
seriously affect prices; but the most united action 
likely to be taken will only prevent a glut of 
grain, and even does not seem to prevent that. 
Enough farmers will sell when they want to, or 
have to, so that prices will be kept steady, even 
if they should continuously advance. No com- 
bination will be effected strong enough to send 
prices up with a bound. 


SHORTAGES AT TERMINALS. 


Country shippers complain of shortages in 
shipments to terminal elevators, and Eastern 
millers complain of shortages in wheat shipped 
from elevators at Western grain centers. Mem- 
bers of the Dominion Millers’ Association have 
decided to buy no wheat from elevators against 
which shortages have been reported until such 
shortages have been made good, and the Penn- 
syivania Millers’ Association will in the near 
future probably keep its members informed re- 
garding shortages in shipments from elevators at 
grain centers. Upon comparing notes Eastern 
millers have found that shipments from some el- 
evators at grain centers are always short weight; 
shipments from some are only short 1 per cent., 
while others are heavier, and from a few full 
weight is generally received. 

The action of the millers will have a tendency 
to encourage elevator men at terminal points to 
put full weight in every car, but country shippers 
who send grain to central markets will continue 
to suffer losses, until they compare notes and act 
together. At present they cannot tell whether 
heavier shortages occur at one elevator than at 
another, and many accept the shortages as due 
to their own mistakes, which of course is fre- 
quently the case. There are good reasons for 
thinking that a comparison of shortages in 
grain shipments by country shippers would 
result in the discovery of heavier and more fre- 
quent shortages occurring at some elevators than 
at others. The discontinuation of shipments to 
elevators noted for heavy shortages by a number 
of shippers would go far toward discouraging 
heavy deductions ‘‘for future shrinkage” at other 
terminal elevators. : 


A WAREHOUSE LAW AS A PANA- 
CEA. 


The sub-treasury scheme and many others of 
its kind are things of the past, but one scheme 
dies only to make way for another. The estab- 
lishment of state inspection of grain is now con- 
sidered, by the impractical, as the one thing 
necessary to bring prosperity to everyone and 
make a grain market for the world at every cross 
road that has an elevator. The uproar and wild 
claims accompanying the establishment of useless 
state inspection in Nebraska has been the means 
of inciting a feeble agitation for the enactment of 
a warehouse law in lowa and in Colorado. 

In neither state would the enactment of such 
a law increase or facilitate business. The idea 
that stringent regulations and state inspection 


| for which a large fee is charged will build up a 


market is erroneous. The enforcement of such 
laws in other than distributing centers retards 
rather than facilitates the grain business. Neither 
Iowa, Nebraska or Colorado has a grain distribut- 
ing center of importance. No buyer outside 
these states thinks of going to any point in either 
state to purchase grain. He goes to the old es- 
tablished markets with reliable inspection, to 
which the surplus grain of different states is 
rightly sent for distribution. If state inspection 
is established in Iowa or Colorado the grain pro- 
ducers will have to pay for it without receiving a 
particle of benefit in return. 

The promoters of this scheme in Nebraska and 
Iowa only claim that public warehouses and state 
inspection will benefit the producer in one way 
(the dealers are not taken into consideration). 
That is by enabling him to store his grain and 
borrow money on it. Farmers can store their 
grain at home and borrow money on it without a 
warehouse law. By so doing they will save in- 


porting it. They will also save inspection fees 
on the grain they do not store at home and the 
price of grain will not be continually kept down 
by a large visible supply which can be thrown 
upon the market at a moment’s notice. 


RYE IN EUROPE. 


With our paltry production of 28,000,000 to 
30,000,000 bushels of rye, we can hardly appreci- 
ate the importance of rye as a bread grain in 
Europe. ‘The average rye crop of Europe is 
greater than the wheat crop by a hundred million 
bushels. Last year Russia produced 640,000,000 
bushels of rye, Germany 240,000,000 bushels, and 
almost every other country suflicient to make it 
one of the most important of the cereal crops. 
Last year the world’s rye crop amounted to 1,280,- 
000,000 bushels, of which Russia produced one- 
half. This year the crop is about 280,000,000 
bushels less, and Russia produces only 420,000,000 
bushels. These figures explain not only the 
czar’s edict prohibiting the export of rye, but the 
effect of the edict as well upon both the wheat 
and rye market. ~- There are 200,000,000 people 
whose staple bread is rye. 


THE NORTH DAKOTA ELEVATOR 
AND INSPECTION IMBROGLIO. 


The warehouse commissioners of North Dakota 
adopted rules and regulations for arbitrarily goy- 
erning the actions of every one who has anything 
to do with grain on its way from the producer to 
the consumer, but like the laws of preceding years 


| the rules have been too extensive, so cannot be 


enforced. 

The vote-seeking members of this commission 
were so unreasonably arbitrary as to insist that 
every grain buyer of the state, whether he have a 
shovel house of 1,000 bushels’ capacity or a large 
elevator, must operate his house as a public ware- 
house and store at the low rate established by law, 
all grain offered, and they went so far as to apply 
to the court for a mandamus to compel the Na- 
tional Elevator Company to receive a lot of wheat 
which it had refused to accept for storage, but 
offered to buy. The court decided that there was 
no authority to compel elevator companies to 
store grain against their will. Many courts have 
rendered the same decision before. 

In this case the judge also decided that the laws 
of 1890, governing the storage of grain, do not 
apply to any warehouses except those at Grand 
Forks, Fargo, Wahpeton and Fairmount. The 
case has been appealed to the Supreme Court, 
but the decision will be sustained as the law is 
very clear on this point, so the over-confident reg- 
ulators will be able to rule only those elevators at 
the four points named, which shall be operated 
as public warehouses. The commissioners will 
have nothing to do with elevators at other points. 
Weekly reports will not be issued from élevators 
at outside points, and if elevator men having 
houses at such points desire to do a storage busi- 
ness they can charge what they wish—it will not 
be an unfair rate. : 

These lordly chumps also insisted upon stopping 
all grain going out of the state and inspecting it. 
Of course such an inspection would be of no use 
to the producer or any one else, as the grain 
could not be sold by such grades, but would be 
re-inspected at the terminal and sold by the grade 
there given it. The producer would be taxed 50 
cents for this useless service, cars loaded with 
grain would be delayed from three to twenty 
hours (grain could not be inspected at night) and 
a constant blockade would exist on the line of 
every railroad leading out of the state. It would 
be impossible to prevent a blockade if such ab- 
surd interference with business were permitted. 

The inspectors at Grand Forks attempted to 
inspect wheat in transit, but failed, as the train 
men would neither open the cars nor tell which 
contained grain, This led the railroad officials 
to procure an injunction in the United States 
District Court restraining commissioners and in- 
spectors from enforcing the inspection of grain 
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in transit or from instituting or prosecuting in 
the state courts any proceeding to compel said 
companies to stop or open grain cars. The law 
authorizes the inspection of grain about to be 
placed in warehouses or shipped out only, and 
this at but the four points named. Inspection at 
other points will undoubtedly be prohibited by 
the court on the ground that it interferes with in- 
ter-state commerce. 

The ambitious commissioners will have their 
authority over inspection confined to the four 
cities, and will be able to regulate only public 
warehouses at these points, which will be few in 
number if any are so operated. 


EXPORTING MIXED WHEAT. 


New York shippers are charged with mixing 
No. 2 and No.3 wheat in equal quantities and sell- 
ing it in European markets as Toledo No, 2 red 
winter wheat at a price several cents below what 
the holders of pure No. 2 red, Toledo inspection, 
can afford to sell at. The charge and complaint 
is made by one with a large quantity of pure No. 
2on hand. If European buyers will pay a rela- 
tively higher price for mixed wheat, let us mix 
wheat of inferior quality with the good and sell 
it to them. They have handled ungraded dirty 
Indian and Russia. wheat so long that they are 
uuable to make fine distinctions between different 
grades of American wheat. 

American grain exporters are looking for busi- 
ness. They always have, and always will, strive 
to supply the foreign demand. If European buy- 
ers, and especially those of the United Kingdom, 
want high grade wheat of uniform quality, they 
know where to come for it. They also know that 
they cannot obtain such wheat at the same price 
paid for the mixed stuff. 

When a system of reliable inspection has been 
established in Russia and India, as now proposed, 
British buyers will learn to buy by grade, and 
will be compelled to make a greater distinction 
between good and bad grain. This will be an aid 
to American exporters of grain of superior qual- 
ity, and encourage the shipping of unmixed grain 
to European markets. 


AMERICAN PORK AND BREAD- 
STUFFS IN GERMANY. 


The prohibition by the German Government 
of the importation of American pork on the 
ground of its unhealthfulness, which has been in 
force for ten years, is now rescinded, and the 
American hog re-enters Germany on the same 
terms as others of his kind. While the alleged 
ground of prohibition was unhealthfulness, no 
one has ever doubted that American pork was 
just as good if not better than that of other 
countries, and that the prohibition was a sort of 
retaliation against America as well as an added 
measure of protection to the German peasants. 
The removal of the prohibition leaves American 
pork on the same footing with that of other 
countries; the duty remains, but as all pork im- 
ported into the Empire pays it, Americans of 
course have no ground of complaint. It is a fact 
worth noting that American pork is to be re- 
ceived on the strength of an American certificate 
of inspection, which shows that the claim of un- 
healthfulness was nothing more than a pretense. 
This good news in regard to the great American 
hog is supplemented with the notice that German 
discriminating grain duties are to be done away 
with. Under these duties in favor of Russia, 
America only exported $415,000 worth of wheat, 
flour, rye, oats and barley last year. The follow- 
ing are the American equivalents of the German 
import duties hitherto in force on the articles 
named in the Washington dispatch of yesterday, 
duty of 1 mark per 100 kilogrammes being ant 
equal to 10.8 cents per 100 pounds: Per bushel, 
wheat 322 cents, corn 12.08 cents, rye 30.2 cents, 
oats 13.8 cents, barley 1156 cents, buckwheat 
10.8 cents and beans 13 cents; per 100 pounds, 
flour and oatmeal $1.1334, malt 43.2 cents, starch 
$1.15, provisions $2.16. Such duties are not pro- 
tective, but prohibitive, as the result shows, for 


Russia virtually monopolized the grain trade of 
Germany. Itis not impossible that the duties 
will be suspended altogether, but in any event 
they will be decreased to the figures placed on 
imports from Austria and Russia, which will give 
American breadstuffs an equal chance. 

What has come over the spirit of the Kaiser’s 
dreams? Simply a little clause in the reciprocity 
clause of the tariff law, which allows the President 
to reimpose a duty on sugar coming from coun- 
tries which discriminate against American prod- 
ucts. Germany last year sent us more than 500,- 
000,000 pounds of sugar, the product of her beet 
sugar factories. There is little question that 
the threat, expressed or implied, to reimpose 
the tax on German sugar paved the way for the 
triumphant re-entrance of American pork and 
breadstuffs into Germany. 


THE ERIE CANAL, 


In spite of the rush of the season’s business 
the Erie boatmen. are making nothing. <A few 
days ago the railroads took 700,000 bushels of 
grain to be carried from Buffalo, while the canal 
took but 50,000 bushels. The unheard-of phe- 
nomenon was witnessed of rail rates from Buffalo 
to New York quoted at 3 cents, while the canal 
rate was 336 cents. These rates were made by 
the roads in the face of the fact that they had 
more grain than they could carry and could easily 
have done a profitable business by merely asking 
for better figures. The manifest purpose of the 
trunk lines is to cripple the canal by freezing out 
the boatmep. Already the latter are in despair, 
and the roads evidently intend to keep them in 
that state of mind until they give up the unequal 
contest, 


CORN IN EUROPE. 

The immense shortage in rye and wheat in 
Europe again brings forward the perennial ques- 
tion why Europe does not take our corn. At- 
tempts have been made from time to time to 
familiarize Kuropeans with our corn, but not with 
very marked success. When Col. Bridgland was 
consul at Havre, by strenuous effort he introduced 
corn there and at Paris, as food for horses; but 
the trade has never amounted to much. Col. 
Murphy attempted to do something at the Paris 
Exposition, but he was not well supported in his 
efforts. Infact, with an enormous crop of corn 
in this country, which can annually be sold at 
low prices compared with those of other cereals, 
and yet remunerative to our farmers, Huropean 
countries are likely to suffer for bread this year 
because they have not yet learned how to prepare 
our cheap corn in a palatable manner for the 
table. If Europeans would add corn to their 
diet all fears of distress on account of the failure 
of their cereals could be dismissed, at least so 
far as a substitute supply is concerned. Ameri- 
can corn could feed the teeming millions of 
Europe more cheaply than they can raise grain 
for themselves. Secretary Rusk is confident that 
this year’s distress abroad will make an entering 
wedge for our corn. We hope he reads the signs 
aright. 


THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
AND THE BUCKET SHOPS. 


A yearand a half ago the Chicago Board pro- 
posed, asa radical measure against the bucket 
shop nuisance, to dismiss the telegraph operators 
from the floor of the Board, and, further, to dis- 
continue its official quotation department. This 
latter move was rendered necessary by the legal 
aspects of the case, and in order to reach the 
bucket shops the Board was compelled to dis- 
continue its official quotation department alto- 
gether. The move was not an unqualified suc- 
cess, and the members of the Board who did not 
control private wires have been seriously incon- 
venienced all this time. The owners of private 
wires have profited enormously by the warfare 
on the bucket shops, but all others have suffered 
in purse, as the private wires monopolized busi- 
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ness which before had been generally distrib- 
uted. So the Western Union and Postal com- 
panies are to put back their wires, and ina month 
it is expected that the old service will be re- 
sumed, to the great relief of all who do not have pri- 
vate wires. The telegraph companies have agreed 
to keep the bucket shops from using their wires; 
at least that is supposed-to be the understanding, 
but they will probably be unable to carry out that 
part of the programme, as both the companies 
and the Board doubtless understand that the 
difficulties in the way of keeping such an agree- 
ment. 


DISCRIMINATION IN FAVOR OF 
DULUTH. 


A number of roads entering Minneapolis from 
the West have made the same rate on wheat to 
Duluth as to that city. This is a direct discrimi- 
nation against Minneapolis and in faver of 
Duluth. The dealers and millers of Minneapolis 
are, however, thoroughly aroused, and will do 
everything in their power to have the injustice 
discontinued. 

The grain is shipped right through Minneapo- 
lis on its way to Duluth, and the same rate is 
charged in each case, but the Minneapolis miller 
has to pay 15 cents a barrel to get his flour to 
Duluth. The Duluth market usually rules from 
3 to 5 cents in advance of the Minneapolis market, 
so much of the wheat shipped from the Dakotas 
is being taken through Minneapolis to Duluth. 
The receipts at that point yesterday were the 
largest in the history of the trade, being over 
1,100 cars. Duluth has the advantage of water 
navigation, and if this additional advantage is 
maintained most of the wheat shipped from the 
Northwest during the season of navigation will 
be sent to Duluth. 

The rest of the year it will be sent to Minne- 
epolis. It is doubtful if the discriminating rate 
can be maintained, as it would surely destroy the 
grain trade and milling business at Minneapolis 
and build them up at Duluth. 


GRAIN INSURANCE THIS YEAR. 


We reproduce from an insurance paper, on 
another page, an article which shows that the in- 
surance companies intend to get a slice off the 
present grain crop, and a good slice, too. The 
writer candidly says that “the right way to do 
grain insurance is to get good compensating rates 
to begin with,” advice which the companies have 
never slighted that we remember. Another piece 
of advice is to “charge full short rates” on insur- 
ance wanted for but a short time. This advice 
likewise is a piece of supererogation. The “short 
rates” of the companies are always “full” enough. 
In fact they are simply enormous. 

The Jnvestigator, another insurance paper, 
says: “If the reports of the building of elevators 
and granaries for the reception of the tremendous 
grain crop are true, there will certainly be a de- 
mand for more insurance, as well as an absence 
of losses caused by “hard times.” Of course this 
is gratifying to the insurance companies, and 
they are not to be blamed for the jubilation which 
they feel. But it portends pretty stiff rates. A 
year like the present, when prices are advancing 
and pretty nearly every one is doing a rushing 
business, is just the time when the tribute takers 
lay on the burdens. With good prices and fair 
margins people do not scrutinize the small 
things that become so onerous when hard times 
come. 

But one piece of advice which is given is 
pertinent. The grain houses should be cleaned 
up. Accumulations of dirt and dust are elevator 
incendiaries. Ly all means clean up the houses, 
and keep them clean. 


New OrLEANS grain men are sanguine that 
between the present and the close of the calendar 
year 7,000,000 bushels of wheat will be exported 
from that point. 
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KANSAS AND NEBRASKA GRAIN DEALERS 
ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION. 


President, Mason Greaa, Lincoln, Neb.; Véce-Prest- 
dent, FRANK Lower, Council Grove, Kan.; Secretary, 
W. T. CAywoop, Clifton, Kan.; Zveasurer, O, A. COOPER, 
Humboldt, Neb. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NORTH- 
WEST IOWA. 

President, T. M. C. LoGan, River Sioux; Vice-President, 
H. Hanson, Odebolt; Secretary and Treasurer, F. D. 
Bascock, Ida Grove; Assistant Secretary, F. G. BUTLER, 
Schaller. 

Evecutive Committee, E. A. ABsorr, Des Moines; J. Y. 
CAMPFIELD, Sac City, and T. M. Carucart, Kingsley. 


ILLINOIS GRAIN MERCHANTS’ INSURANCE 
AND PROTECTIVE SOCIETY. 


President, HU. C. Mowrey, Forsythe; Secretary and 
General Manager, S. K. Marsron, Onarga; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Epwin Beaas, Ashland; Z'reaswrer, E. R. ULRicnH, 
Jr., Springfield. 

Executive Committee, BE. F. Norvron, Tallula. 

Committee on Claims,"-W. B. NEwpeain, Blue Mound. 
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GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF OHIO. 


President, BE. C. WAGNER, Columbus, Ohio; Véce- 
President, E. M. Benner, JR., Urbana; Secretary, E. W. 
Sreps, Columbus; 7reaswrer, J. W. McCorp, Columbus, 

Board of Managers, J. C. Hannum, Duvalls; J. W. 
Jonges, Radnor; J. P McAuntiisrer, Columbus; J. W. 
Wo.tcort, Conover, and N. R, Park, Ada. 

Legislative Committee, J. W. McCorp, D. MCALLISTER, 
E. W. SEEps, E. C. WAGNER, W. A. HARpgsty, and E. 
C. BEACH, 


ENTION 
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A STATE grain inspection department will be 
established at Wichita, Kan. 


Do nor forget that we solicit communications 
on subjects of interest to grain dealers and ele- 
vator men. 


Wiru Minneapolis and Duluth averaging from 
600 to 1,200 cars of wheat a day, it does look as 
if the Alliance did not have a very close grip on 
wheat deliveries. 


li anything of interest to the grain trade of 
the country occurs in your part of the country 
let us know of it. We will be pleased to receive 
items of news at any time. 


TWENTY-THREE THOUSAND tons of grain went 
Kast by railroad from Chicago during the week 
ending Sept. 12. Inthe same time 133,000 tons 
of grain and flour went forward by lake. 


Tut Farmers’ Alliance of Missouri has declared 
against the sub-treasury scheme. If the unprin- 
cipled agitators are not very careful, they and 
their work of discontent will be denounced. 


Cuter Inspecror Pricr’s assistants have been 
worked pretty hard of late, even to the exclusion 
of Sunday rest. Last Sunday they inspected 
cars on five roads and raised the receipts to 2,912 
cars, 


Wiru artificial rain to protect grain from 
drouths and «moke to protect it from early frosts 
our farmers will surely be able to get a good crop 
once in a while, and the necessary importation of 
breadstuffs will not occur as soon as the pessi- 
mists predicted. The rain-making experiments 
in Texas have been very successful, and many 
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fields of grain in the Northwest have been saved 
from frost by smudges. : 


Tuer farmers now have twenty-five elevators in 
Kastern Washington aud Western Idaho, which 
will be offered “for sale at a bargain” in a year 
or two. They expect to drive the elevator com- 
panies out of business, but, as heretofore, will 
fail, 


Wirn all its misfortunes, and the opposition, 
legal and illegal, of the elevator pool, the Cyclone 
Floating Elevator has not been forced into the ele- 
vator ring or out of the business, but is transfer- 
ing grain at Buffalo at a less rate than the eleva- 
tors in the pool. : 


* 


Revorts of threshers to Secretary Mohler of 
the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, according 
to his last report, show the wheat crop of that 
state to be about 60,000,000 bushels, and yet the 
pessimists insist that the United States must 
soon import wheat. 


AmonG the new cards in this issue is that of 
the Kannenberg Roofing Company of Canton, 
O., the originators of strictly genuine steel roof- 
ing. They request all who want a superior roof 
or meditate sheathing their buildings to write for 
prices and samples. 


Messrs. J. A. Campspett & Son of Lincoln, 
Neb., write us that they have had a good trade 
this summer and have new jobs on hand at this 
time at Cozad, Table Rock, Minden and Saltillo, 
Neb., besides a number of houses to remodel and 
refit at various places. 


ToLEpDo now has an inspector of weights, and 
shortages at that port have decreased. A de- 
crease at every grain market would be very ac- 
ceptable to grain shippers. The small shortages 
are just as annoying to shippers as the large ones. 
However, no weighman is infallible. 


Tue Government Agricultural Department is 
preparing to make a grand exhibition of cereals 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893, 
and the different state agricultural departments 
are also making preparations to show samples of 
the best grain produced in the state. 


Tue word “frosted” will, in all probability, be 
dropped from all grades of Manitoba wheat. 
This worl attached to some of the grades has 
been the means of bringing discredit upon all 
Manitoba wheat, so the grade heretofore known 
as “frosted” will probably be classed as “No. 4 
Northern.” 


G. W. McNear, the wheat magnate, says that 
the exportable surplus of California is less this 
year than last, and he believes that high prices 
will rule. Perhaps some of the leaders of the 
farmers may be surprised to hear that Mr. Mc- 
Near advises farmers to hold their wheat. They 
will probably think there is something suspicious 
in the advice, though Mr. McNear’s reasons for it 
were excellent. 


Waren our list of “Valuable Books for Grain 
Dealers.” We are continually adding new books 
to the list, and if it does not now contain a book 
you need, it may in the near future. A very 
useful book added with this issue is The Market 
Reporter. It is published quarterly and contains 
a convenient compilation of the grain, provision 
and stock markets. The last issue was July 1, the 
next will be Oct. 1. 


Manacers of the Alliance in Eastern Wash- 
ington and Eastern Oregon have ordered farmers 
to hold their wheat until spring, in hope of get- 
ting better prices, and it is reported that many 
of them are holding as much as they are able to. 
If the price of wheat advances in that district, the 
managers will receive credit for wonderful fore- 
sight. If it declines, the grain dealers, specu- 
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lators and capitalists will be scored severely, and 
blamed for every misfortune that befalls the 
farmers. ; Sf 


Novice was issued some time ago of an ad- 
vance in the rate of storage on grain in elevator 
“A” at Toledo, O. A blockade was feared, and 
the advance was made in hope of avoiding it. 
Since then the rate has been restored to the old 
price. 


Every elevator man who has a unique device, 
machine or apparatus in his elevator can have an 
illustrated description of the same published in 
the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE free 
of charge. It will set other elevator men to 
thinking and they may suggest some improve- 
ments in your device. 


Do Nor permit young boys to play about your 
elevator. <A largebin of grain has a strong fasci- 
nation for them and they will play in the grain 
when no one is around, no matter how often they 
are warned. It is frequently recorded in our 
casualty column that a boy has been smothered 
while playing in a grain elevator. 


Tue haste of. the London and Liverpool grain 
men to unload their cargoes tends to give credence 
to the belief of some that we are not “holding 
those fellows up” for all they will stand. Per- 
haps, with markets perversely bearish for years, 
we are not grasping the real situation as we 
ought. “A few weeks, however, will tell. 


AmeERICAN failures in’ business are generally 
supposed to be masterpieces, in their way; but 
our British cousins take the pennant in the recent 
failure in the “corn trade” of Alexander & Son 
of Threadneedle street, London. Liabilities $9,- 
350,000; assets $135,000; not 2 per cent. of the - 
liabilities. | Speculation in grain cargoes did it. 


Tuk famine in Russia has developed some tales 
of woe and some examples of generosity that 
speak well for human nature. The peasants of 
some of the provinces where grain is plenty, have 
offered to loan their surplus to provinces in want, 
on the sole condition that the imperial govern- 
ment will see that an equal amount of grain is 
returned in due course of time. 


ELEVATOR proprietors at Duluth and West Su- 
perior had fully determined to operate a number 
of their elevators (heretofore operated as public 
houses) as private warehouses, but have finally 
agreed to operate all but two of the principal el- 
evators as public houses. The elevator men have 
very naturally become tired of being threatened 
with stringent legislative regulations and investi- 
gations by Alliance agitators, who seek only per- 
sonal aggrandizement. 

n 

Ir lake carriers must make good shortages oc- 
curring in grain shipments it is reasonable to ask 
the rail carriers to do likewise. If the railroad 
companies cannot transport grain without losing 
from three to thirty bushels out of each car they 
should be compelled to pay for the grain-lost. 
This would soon put a stop to the evil, for it 
would compel the carriers to provide better cars 
for transporting grain and to take steps to pre- 
vent losses at terminals. 


Eraur hundred farmers of Minnesota have 
formed the Northwestern Farmers’ Protective 
Association, with the intention of doing away 
To start with, they have em- 
ployed an agent at Duluth at a salary of $150 per 
month and a commission on all wheat sold by him. 
The middleman is indispensable. The farmers 
have unwisely declared in favor of one receiver, 
as against the many who are driven by competi- 
tion to give better service than can be obtained in 
any other way. The regular grain dealers at 
country and central markets know their business 
thoroughly, and will always handle grain to the 
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greater profit of the farmer than salaried agents, 
who are interested only in drawing their fixed 
stipend. 


Tue Nebraska State Board of Transportation 
has elected W. B. Taylor of Lincoln chief weigh- 
master and L, F. Hilton of Blair as chief regis- 
trar. 


Nesraska is to vote this fall on an amend- 
ment to the constitution which will give the state 
a railway commission similar to that of Iowa, 
elected by the people direct, and having its du- 
ties prescribed by law. 


Ir is feared by some that frost did more injury 
to Manitoba wheat than has been disclosed. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway people have not always 
told the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth about early Manitoba frosts. 


Farmer agitators of North Dakota are chasing 
another phantom and have succeeded in getting 
a number of farmers to subscribe for $100,000 
worth of stock in a company organized for the 
purpose of fighting an alleged elevator trust. 
The agitators must have money, and as Uncle 
Sam will not give it to them gratis they work the 
gullible farmers for it. 


Tue lines running east from Kansas City have 
announced their intention of making a flat rate 
from Kansas City to the Mississippi River and Chi- 
cago on grain, and the grain shippers of that city 
are jubilant. This is one thing they long have 
sought, and it was partially for the promise of 
this that they withdrew their complaint filed with 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission against 
the roads. 


Every business man should read a journal pub- 
lished in the interests of the trade in which he is 
engaged. It keeps him posted and causes him to 
take a greater interest in his business. ‘lhe man 
who is well posted in any line of business has a 
great advantage over dealers who are not. He is 
proud of his business and commands the respect 
of his. patrons as well as of his brother dealers, 
Read the American Enevaror AND GRAIN 
Trave and keep posted, 


Every Western road is short of cars for grain, 
and there is a perfect glut of grain and jam of 
cars at many points. One morning there were 
4,000 cars of grain in the yards at Kansas City. 
Some of the roads are not only short of cars but 
of locomotives as well. However, a car famine 
is not yet an actuality, but soon will be if the 
rush of grain continues. One per‘inent sugges- 
tion to prevent grain blockades .at Kansas City is 
to remove restrictions on the grain trade and en- 
courage the erection of elevators at Kansas City. 
That would enable the roads to handle a vastly 
increased amount of grain business. 


Tue 170,000-bushel addition to the “Queen 
City Elevator” of D. G. Stewart at Pittsburg, 
Pa., was completed last month, giving a total 
capacity of 300,000 bushels. The addition was 
built by James Stewart & Co, of St. Louis at a 
cost of about $40,000. The elevator has track 
connections with all railroads centering at Pitts- 
burg. Steam shovels, cleaners and all other 
modern appliances are in its equipment, giving 
Mr. Stewart one of the most complete elevators 
in the country and adding greatly to his facilities 
as a receiver and shipper of grain, ete. 


Tue Chicago elevators have been working night 
and day and Sundays to handle the perfect flood 
of grain which has been pouring into the city. 
For days corn and wheat have been dumped into 
the elevator sinks, elevated, and then rushed 
through the loading legs into vessels. Most of 
this grain will go forward from Buffalo to the 
seaboard by rail. One railroad took in one day 
1,500,000 bushels of wheat and corn to go forward 


from Buffalo to New York at 5 and 434 cents. 
As the elevator rate at Buffalo is 76 of a cent a 
bushel, the railroads are carrying the grain 460 
miles for about 4 cents. 


WASHINGTON is not without unprincipled dem- 
agogues whose principal occupation is trying to 
work the farmers. Some of them are seeking to 
gain favor with the farmers by libeling the grain 
dealers of the state, and one has gone so faras to 
charge grain dealers with setting fire to the farm- 
ers’ warehouse, and with opposing their shipping 
their own grain by preventing their purchase of 
sacks, and other dishonorable things of which 
grain dealers, as a class, cannot be justly charged. 
Grain dealers are far more honorabie and respect- 
able than the groveling class of agitators who 
make defamatory charges against them, 


Our old friends, J. J. Blackman & Co. at 37 
Water street, New York, are still with us, and 
we are reminded of the fact that on Sept. 1 they 
entered upon their twenty-eighth consecutive 
year in the grain and feed commission business in 
the New York market. They are now doing an 
increasing business in corn goods and_ seeds. 
Their “trump card,” aside from their well-known 
energy and capacity, is that they never have 
touched options for themselves or any one else. 
This cannot but continue to commend them to the 
favorable consideration of shippers, especially 
as every detail of their business ds under personal 
supervision. 


Unirormiry in bills of lading is still sought by 
the National Transportation Association, and at 
the recent meeting held in Chicago a committee 
of seven was appointed to confer with the various 
traffic associations with a view to inducing them 
to join the shippers in the adoption of a satis- 
factory bill of lading. The plan of both carrier 
and shipper paying for unreasonable delays met 
with much favor, and a committee was appointed 
to induce the railroads to base their through rates 
on the sum of the locals via the various lake 
ports. Grain shippers who have any grievance 
of national interest regarding transportation mat- 
ters should have it brought before this associa- 
tion. 


Kievaror men of Kansas City, Kan., recently 
petitioned the Board of Trade of that city to in- 
dorse the dockage of grain received at the eleva- 
tors of that city for dirt contained. What action 
was taken on the matter we are unable to state, 
but it met with considerable opposition. The 
elevator men claim that there is a loss in weight 
on each carload of grain transferred into the ele- 
vators and that when the grain is cleaned the ele- 
vators lose the weight of the chaff and dirt taken 
from the grain, They want to dock each car 100 
pounds, which they think would be about a fair 
dockage. Country shippers will grant that these 
terminal elyevator men are up on dockage mat- 
ters, but will not agree to any such steal. Grain 
should be cleaned at country elevators. If ter- 
minal elevator men clean it let the owner stand 
the actual loss by dirt, no more. 


A REALLY excellent article advertised in this 
issue is Thompson’s “Duck Brand” Belt Dressing 
for use on leather, rubber and canvas belting. 
It has been on the market for years and its value 
is well known. It is a surface traction dressing, 
which keeps the belts pliable and in good work- 
ing order without leaving any deposits of accum- 
ulated matter upon the belts or pulleys and 
which enables the belts to be run with much less 
tension than otherwise. It preserves the life of 
the belt and renders tightening unnecessary. 
When belts are run exposed to steam and water, 
the application of this dressing will pay good re- 
turns. Rubber and canvas belts are kept soft and 
pliable, are prevented from becoming hard and 
cracking, Elevator men will find this dressing 
well suited to their needs. The Main Belting 
Company, 248 Randolph street, Chicago, are sole 
agents and will be pleased to answer all inquiries. 
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Points and Figures. 


Duluth now receives 500 or 600 cars of wheat daily. 


The flax palace at Forest City, Ia., was opened re- 
cently, 

Exports of wheat from Philadelphia in August were 
2,450,586 bushels, 

Oliver Dalrymple expects to harvest 600,000 bushels of 
high grade wheat on his large Dakota farm. 


The shipments and receipts at Baltimore during Au- 
gust aggregated 13,123,557 bushels, which exceeds the 
business of any preceding month. 

The Pacific coast on Sept. 1 had 180 vessels afloat with 
wheat and flour for Europe; 87 sailed from San Fran- 
cisco, 26 from Astoria and 16 from Tacoma. 

St. Paul received during the crop year ending Sept. 1, 
1,922 cars oats, 778 cars corn, 609 cars flaxseed, 315 cars 
spring wheat, 144 cars barley and 34 cars rye. 

Minneapolis received during the crop year ending Sept. 
1, 86,783 cars wheat, 3,840 cars corn, 4,084 cars oats, 344 
cars rye, 1,036 cars barley and 1,845 cars flaxseed. 

The Minnesota .Warehouse Commissioners recently 
fixed the fee for inspecting flax at 65 ceuts per car into 
and out of store, and $1 per 1,000 bushels for inspecting 
from store into vessels. 


The cereal acreage of Great Britain, according to the 
official reports, is 2,388,671 acres wheat, 2,290,746 barley, 
and 4,113,604 oats, against 2,479,500 wheat, 2,293,396 
barley and 4,128 200 oats last year. 


The Pacific coast states exported 717,796 barrels flour 
and 15,157,826 centals wheat to Europe during the first 
eight months of the year. In the same months of last 
year 496,026 barrels of flour and 11,832,607 centals wheat 
arrived in Europe. 

The Chicago Bulletin says the No. 2 wheat received in 
August at Chicago was 38 per cent. of the aggregate. 
In Toledo the wheat by cars in July-August gives 81.59 
per cent. contract grade. Of 101 canal b at loads 92 per 
cent. was contract grade of wheat.—TZoledo Market Re- 
port, 

“Have you any photographs of your children, Mr. 
Peck?” asked a friend of the Hon. Alpheus Peck. ‘‘I 
should say I had,” answered Mr. Peck. ‘‘I’ve about a 
bushel of them.” ‘‘Why, Alpheus!” exclaimed his wife. 
“Well, haven’t we? Haven’t we photographs of all four 
of them, and don’t four pecks make a bushel?’—Detrovt 
Free Press. 

Mrs. Farmwife—Hiram, go right on the porch an’ take 
down the thermometer; I don’t propose to take any more 
chance on storms. Might jest as well hev had a good 
month for corn if P’'d only known this in time, Hiram— 
What good’!l takin’ down the thermometer do with the 
weather? Mrs. Farmwife—All these prophets say the 
storm is due to Mercury.—Oolorade Sun. 


During the crop year ending Sept. 1 Duluth teceived 
18,249,627 bushels wheat, 879,223 bushels oats, 171,926 
bushels corn, 113,781 bushels flaxseed, 105,288 bushels 
barley, and 7,185 bushels rye; and shipped 15,874,927 
bushels wheat, 885,182 bushels oats, 263,430 bushels corn, 
127,717 bushels flaxseed and 134,504 bushels barley, 
Every item of the trade was greater last year. 


The Michigan crop report for September gives the av- 
erage yield of wheat per acre, according to the returns 
from threshers, for the southern counties as 19 56 bush- 
els and 15.60 in the central. The estimated yield in the 
state is slightly in excess of 27,000,000 bushels. The 
estimated yield of oats per acre in the southern counties 
is 35.48 and 30.78 in the central, and the state average 
for barley is 18.26 bushels, 

The stocks of grain in Chicago elevators last Saturday 
evening were 3,521,576 bushels of wheat, 3,957,129 bush- 
els of corn, 1,355,683 bushels of oats, 635,970 bushels of 
rye and 26,170 bushels of barley. Total, 9,496,528 bush- 
els of all kinds of grain, against 9,349,849 bushels a year 
ago. For the same date the Secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade states the visible supply of grain in the 
United States and Canada as 21,985,506 bushels of wheat, 
8,286,529 bushels of corn, 4,042,566 bushels of oats, 
2,706,297 bushels of rye, and 308,390 bushels of barley. 
These figures are larger than the corresponding ones a 
week ago by 2,072,362 in wheat and 1,319,444 in corn. 
The visible supply of wheat for the corresponding week 
a year ago increased 78,801 bushels, 
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A rice mill is being built at Bartow, Fla. 

A malt house will be built at Fort Worth, Tex. 
Neef Bros. will build a brewery at Denver, Colo. 
A grain elevator is to be built at Rapid City, 8. D. 


teorge Leitig has built an elevator at Seward, Kan, 
John P. Dostal will build a brewery at Denver, Colo. 
8S. W. Woods will build a brewery at Prineville, Ore. 


KE. W. 


Allen, seed dealer at Portland, Ore., has sold 
out. : 


James McCabe, grain dealer at Defiance, Ia , has sold 
out. 

Three elevators are being built at Humboldt, Neb., it is 
said. 

Richard Ochsner is building a brewery near Vernon, 
B. C. 

Stocker & Roehrich will build a brewery at Muhlen- 
berg, Pa. 

Six elevators will be built at New Orleans, La., by P. 
J. O'Reilly. 

C. C. Kaufman will builé a rice-cleaning mill at Por- 
tersville, Ala. 


The Barrett Brewing Company is building a brewery at 
Cleveland, O. 


Cochrane & Rankin, grain dealers at Dundee, Mich., 
have sold out. 


A. W. Rieger is building a rice cleaning mill at Wil- 
mington, N. C. 

The Kehlor Mill and Elevator at East St. Louis, Il., is 
nearly finished. 

J. Y. Canfield, grain dealer at Sac City, Ia., has cold 
out to B, Baxter. 


A stock company has been organized at Baker, IIl., to 
build an elevator. 


An elevator of 100,000 bushels’ capacity is being built 
at Winfield, Kan. 

The Gambrinus Brewing Company will build a brewery 
at Buffalo, N. Y. 


D, M. Roberts, grain dealer and miller at Iron Ridge, 
Wis., has sold out, 

The Milwaukee Brewing Company will build a brewery 
at Tacoma, Wash. 


R. O. MeVicker, dealer in grain and coal at Cozad, 
Neb., has sold out, 


The Farmers’ Alliance has built an elevator at Fulton, 
Bourbon Co., Kan. 


The receipts for grain inspection in Minnesota during 
July were $5,913.43, 

The C. Weyand Brewing Company is building a brew- 
ery at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Schee & Morgan, grain dealers at Primghar, Ia., have 
dissolved partnership. 


The farmers at Rosalia, Wash., are building a grain 
warehouse 50x100 feet. 


H.D Vanderveer has completed his new elevator at 
McCool Junction, Neb. 


Roberts & Cubbison, dealers in grain and coal at Win- 
field, Ia., have sold out. 


Farmers at Morden, Man., have subscribed $8 000 for | 
a 40,000-bushel elevator. 


W.P. Remrel & Bro , grain dealers at St. James, Minn., 
have dissolved partnership. 


C. P. Gormley & Co., grain dealers at Eagle Grove, Ia., 
have dissolved partnership. 


Hy, Sattler & Co., dealers in grain and cattle at Os- 
mond, Neb., have sold out. 


Abraham Dixon, grain dealer at Dedham, Ia., has been 
succeeded by Niles & Slife, 

The Northwestern Grain Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Minneapolis, Minn. 


Barnett & Frees, dealers in grain, coal and lumber at 
Stuart, Neb., have sold out 


Koehler & Vedder at Brandon, Wis., have adopted the 
A. P. Dickey Grain Cleaner. 


C. E, Myers & Co., grain dealers at Griswold, Ia., have 
been succeeded by A. F. Rickey. 


_ The Rapid City Farmers’ Elevator Company has been 
incorporated at Rapid City, Man. 


A mortgage for $40,000 on the International Elevator 
at Buffalo, N. Y., was recently foreclosed by the New 


York Mutual Life Insurance Company. This was one of 
the Sherman Brothers’ hcuses. / 

McKenzie & McLaurin, elevator owners at Alexander, 
Man., have dissolved partnership. 

A 25,000-bushel elevator will be built at Elkhorn, Man., 
by H. Crowe & Co. of Winnipeg. 

W.E. Nye & Co., grain dealers, have sold out their 
business at Beaver Crossing, Neb. 

E. P. Bacon will operate the Putnam Elevator at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., as a storage house. 

John Crook at Wilton, Wis., has put in A. P, Dickey 
Manufacturing Company Cleaners. 

The Twin City Brewing Company has been incorporated 
at Peru, Ill., with $250,000 capital. 

S. C. Gregory, dealer in grain ard catt’e at Talmage, 
Neb., bas sold out his grain business. 

The Knickerbocker Grain and Stock Company of Al- 
bany, N. Y., has suspended business. 

The Flathead Milling and Elevator Company has been 
incorporated at Columbia Falls, Mont. 

Annan & Co., proprietors of grain elevators in New 
York City, have dissolved partnership. 

The farmers of Palouse, Wash., have decided to erect 
an elevator of 80,000 bushels’ capacity. 

Cattell & Co . grain brokers at New York, N. Y., have 
taken Edward Beatty into partnership. 

Robitaille & Poirer, dealers in grain and coal at Mon- 
treal, Que., have dissolved partnership. 

F. L. Mark & Co. of Birch Run and Clia, Mich., have 
sold their elevator and grocery business. 

Patten & Co, have leased their elevator at Le Sueur, 
Minn., to Poehler & Co. of Minneapolis. 

The new Crescent Elevator at Kansas City, Mo., has 
been completed and opened for business. 


A million-bushel elevator is to be built at Galveston, 
Tex., to transfer grain from car to vessel. 


An elevator will be built at Oak Lake, Man., by Leitch 
Bros , in connection with their flour mill. 


J. M. Groat, dealer in grain and coal at Waterloo, Ia., 
has been succeeded by White & Messenger. 


McGovyney & Co. are building a steam power elevator 
of 15,000 bushels’ capacity at Curtis, Neb. 


At Lykens, O., they have put inthe A. P. Dickey 
Manufacturing Company’s Grain Cleaners. 


The Galland-Burke Brewing Company is building a 
brewery and malt house at Spokane, Wash. 


The Planters’ Oil Mill Company has been organized at 
Helena, Ark., to build a cotton-seed oil mill. ’ 


Snyder & Calvert, dealers in grain and proprietors of a 
general store at La Place, Ill., have sold out. 


The Central Elevator Company of Cincinnati, O., failed 
Aug, 28. Liabilities $25,000; assets $15,000. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company has been incorporated 
at Windom, Minn., with $10,000 capital stock. 


A grain warehouse has been built at O’ Neill, Neb., by 
the Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley R. R. 


Three boys stole $42 worth of wheat and rye from the 
jaltimore & Ohio Railway at Baltimore recently. 


At Wyaconda, Mo., they are putting in the A. P. 
Dickey Manufacturing Company’s Grain Cleaner. 


J. L. Denman of Whitewood, 8. D., is having an ele- 
vator built by Seeley, Son & Co. of Fremont, Neb. 


J. J. Mathews, dealer in grain. coal and lumber-at 
Dana, Ia., has been succeeded by Rowels & Miller. 


Pindell B:os, of Hannibal. Mo., have built an elevator. 
James Stewart & Co. of St. Louis, had the contract. 


The Planters’ Cotton-seed Oil Mill Company has been 
organized at Alexandria, La., with $100,000 capital. 


A grain elevator of 45,000 bushels’ capacity has been 
built at Glen Elder, Kan., by the Farmers’ Alllance. 


Toncray & Bryan, grain dealers at Omaha, Neb., have 
been succeeded by the Bryan Commission Company. 


Duncan Bros., dealers in grain and proprietors of a 
general store at Indianola, Neb , have sold their store. 


A. D. Mulford & Co. have leased the 3800,000-bushel 
Central Elevator at Minneapolis, for a terminal house. 


James Lindsay, dealer in grain and hay at Smiths 
Creek, Ill., has been succeeded by Lindsay & Wallace. 


A full line of Eureka grain cleaning machines is being 
placed in the new Pettit Elevator at Minneapol!s, Minn. 


An elevator has been built by the Carondelet Milling 
rey at St. Louis, Mo., in connection with its flour 
mill. ; 


Mornung & Son, grain dealers and proprietors of a 
a store at New Bavaria, O., have dissolved partner- 
ship. 


Three elevators are being built at Callaway, Neb. The 
Fowler Elevator Company is building a 30,000-bushel 
steam power elevator, and the Farmers’ Alliance is put- 


ting up a similar house, while the Omaha Elevator Com- 
pany is building a shovel house. 


Honstain Bros. ef Minneapolis are building a 30,C00- 
pe elevator at Montgomery, Minn., for T. W. Sheehy 
& Co. 


S. C. Hunt & Son of Lynchburg. Va., intend to build 
an elevator in connection with their flour mill at that 
place. 


Rhodes Bros,, dealers in grain and agricultural imple- 
ments at Everly, Ia., have been succeeded by Ira M. 
F.sher. 


Morden, Man., received its first new wheat Aug. 31. 
It was of excellent quality and brought 70 cents in the 
market, > 


H. 8. Whitmore of Galena, Ill., equips his warehouse 
with the A. P. Dickey Manufacturing Company's Grain 
Cleaner. 


A. Ruyter and H. Wehmann of River Falls, Wis., 
have formed a partnership at Minneapolis, Minn., to deal 
in gra‘n. 


Bloomfield, Neb., has a new elevator of 10,000 bushels’ 
ae built for J. Harrigan by Seeley, Son & Co, of 
remont, 


The George A. Weiss Malting and Elevator Company 
of Chicago has increased its directory from four to five 
members. 


Van Alstine & Sargent, dealers in grain and lumber at 
Gilmore City, Ia., have been succeeded by Van Alstine & 
Edgington. 


E. M. Walbridge & Co., dealers in grain and agricul- 
tural implements at Randolph, Minn., have dissolved 
partnership. 


Crenshaw & Beckwith have built an elevator at 
Charleston, Mo. James Stewart & Co. of St. Louis, had 
the contract, 


Barlow & Crane have improved the receiving facilities 
of their elevator at Tekamah, Neb., by the addition of a 
wagon dump, 


The new Iron City Elevator at Pittsburg, Pa., has been 
completed by James Stewart & Co., elevator builders of 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A grain elevator of 600,000 or 750,000 bushels’ capacity 
will be built at Kansas City, Mo., on a site furnished by 
Charles Hains. j 


Thomas, Loyd & Co., dealers in grain, coal and lum- 
ber at Thomasville, Il]., have been succeeded by 8. D. 
Thomas & Bro. 


The Farmers’ and Merchants’ Oil and Guano Company 
is building a cotton-seed oil mill and fertilizer factory at 
Fort Gaines, Ga. 


The farmers in the vicinity of Groton, N. D., want an 
elevator and will build one themselves if no one will 
come to their aid. 


The Eagle Brewing Company has been incorporated at 
Chicago. Capital stock $300,600; incorporators, William 
Payne and others. 


The Inter-state Investment Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., is considering the building of a million-bushel ele- 
vator at that city. 


The Treherne Farmers’ Elevator and Milling Company 
has been incorported at Treherne, Man., to build an ele- 
vator, mill or both. 


Seeley, Son & Co. of Fremont, Neb., have just finished 
the new 10,000-bushel elevator of Himebaugh & Maryott, 
at Rapid City, 8. D. 4 


James S. Rowe of Wilton, Ia., bought and shipped be- 
tween July 1 and Aug. 20 39,000 bushels of oats, barley, 
rye, corn and wheat. 


Strong & Miller are putting in the Dickey Manufact- 
uring Company’s Overblast at their new station, Stewart- 
ville, Minn., for flax. 


F. Beyschlag & Co. of Nebraska City, Neb., have a 
new 150,000-bushel elevator recently completed by Seeley, 
Son & Co of Fremont. 


A .stock company has been organized at Spokane, 
Wash., to build a 500,000-bushel elevator and malt house, 
Capital stock $100,000, 


Osborne & McMillan are building serveral elevators in 
North Dakota along the new line of the ‘‘Soo” road from 
Hankinson to Valley City. 


A 25,000-bushel house is being built at Crystal, N. D., 
and another at Park River, Minn., by the St. Anthony and 
Dakota Elevator Company. 


The Columbus Brewing Company has been incorporated 
at Chicago. Capital stock $150,000; incorporators, Will- 
iam Boldenweck and others. 


West, Andress & Co. of Chicago have put in another 
A. P. Dickey Manufacturing Company Grain Cleaner, 
this time at West Brooklyn, Il. 


The Moosomin Elevator Company has been organized 
at Moosomin, Assa , with $8,000 capital stock. A 40,- 
000-bushel elevator will be built. 


Enormous quantities of hay are annually produced in 
the valley of the Platte Riverin Nebraska. Mile after 
mile is covered with hay. The Pembina valley in Man- 
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itobais alse ahay making section. The grass is six feet 
high, very thick and some of the meadows cover several 
hundred acres. 


O’Neil Bros, have adopted the A. P. Dickey Manu- 
facturing Company’s End-shake Warehouse Mill for their 
new elevator at Bookwalter, Neb. - 


Several of the elevators at Buffalo, N. Y., which had 
stood idle since last season, were opened Aug. 15 to ac- 
commodate the increased receipts. 


The Minneapolis and Northern Elevator Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been reincorporated to increase 
its limit of liabilities to $2,000,000. 


James Stewart & Co., the elevator builders of St. Louis, 
Mo., have comp’eted a transfer house in that city for the 
Lewis-Sharp Commission Company. 


W. W. Cargill & Bro. of La Crosse, Wis., are putting 
in the A. P. Dickey Manufacturing Company’s Side- 
shake in their Humbird (Wis.) house. 


The Midway Elevator Company of Minteapolis, Minn., 
is building a 100,000-bushel house in connection with the 
75,000-bushel elevator erected last yeur. 


Mason Gregg of Lincoln has ordered an End-shake 
Warehouse Mill of the A. P. Dickey Manufacturing 
Company for his Hubbell (Neb.) house. 


C. Klein at Kings, Ill., has bought the A. P. Dickey 
Manufacturing Company’s Side-shake Warehouse Mill, 
and is well pleased with it, so he writes, 


Charles F. Iddings of North Platte, Neb., will soon have 
a 10,000 bushel elevator completed for him by Seeley, 
Son & Co., elevator builders of Frement. 


The John Thyson Grain and Commission Company of 
St. Louis failed Aug. 15. The firm had more contracts 
than it could carry, hence the suspension. 


J. M. Davidson & Co., grain dealers at St. Louis, Mo., 
were caught short on wheat Aug. 12, and had to sus 
pend. The liabilities and assets are about equal. 


Bonds of the Chicago Granaries Company are in better 
demand at London owing to a prospect for good earnings 
the coming year. None are offered at less than 65. 


Mr. Hall of Goddard & Hall, grain dealers at New 
Orleans, La., is trying to have an elevator built. He has 
gone North to interest the Illinois Central, if possible, 


A 15,000-bushel elevator has been built at Higginsville, 
Mo., for E. W. Kruse & Co. by Seeley, Son & Co. of 
Fremont, Neb., builders of the ‘‘Seeley” Grain Elevator. 


Dale, Nessly & Co. at Udall, Kan., who lately put in 
a Quadruple Separator of the A. P. Dickey Manufact- 
uring Company’s make, are well pleased with the same. 


Seeley, Son & Co. of Fremont. Neb., recently finished 
a 250,000-bushel elevator for H. R. Heath & Sons at Ft. 
Dodge, Ia., and are building a large court house at Chero- 
kee. 


The elevator addition to the Clinton Mill at Buffalo is 
being rebuilt, and will be ready for business next month. 
The ruin wrought by the windstorm has caused serious 
delay. 


Rowland & Hall at Crawford, Neb., Frank L’nder- 
man at Troy, Ind., and the E. M. Dickey Company at 
St. Ansgar, Ia., are putting in A. P, Dickey Grain 
Cleaners. . 


The Pacific Coast Warehouse Company has been in. 
corporated at Port Costa, Wash., where a site has been 
purchased for wharves and warehouses of 35,000 tons’ 
capacity. 


The Western Milling Company has been incorporated 
at Regina, Assa., to operate a grain elevator and flour 
mill. Incorporators, Spring Rice, J. D. Sibbald and C. 
B. Paget. 


The 225,000 bushel Martin Elevator at Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been bought by A. J. Sawyer & Co. to be 
operated by the Northern Dakota Elevator Company as a 
terminal house. 


An early maturing variety of wheat has been discoy- 
ered by W. A. Doyle, a farmer near Beulah, Man. It 
grew seven feet high and was ripe Aug. 20, a week before 
the earliest red Fife. 


The Baker Elevator Company has been incorporated at 
Leland, Ill. Capital stock $15,000; incorporators, M,. 
J. Flaherty, W. N. Anderson and W. P. Warren. An 
elevator will be built. 


Hon. T. M. Elliott of Elliott, N. D., who has 1,000 
acres of No. 1 hard of his own this year, is fitting up his 
private elevator with the A. P. Dickey Manufacturing 
Company’s Grain Cleaner. 


W. H. Taylor & Co. at Tobias, Neb., have put in the 
A. P. Dickey Manufacturing Company’s End-shake 
Warehouse Mill, and EB. G. Dey & Co. of Table Rock, 
Neb., the Dickey Overblast. 


The George H. Dodge Company has been incorporated 
at Minneapolis, Minn , to dealin grain. Capital stock, 
$50,000; incorporators, Elbridge F. Dodge, Geo. H. 
Dodge and Benjamin C. Frost. 


The grain trimmers at West Superior, Wis., are a 
boisterous lot. Formerly there were two organizations, 
but after much fighting they consolidated. tsa a A 
new organization was formed with a man named Mc- 
Mackin at the head. When McMackin put in an appear 


ance at the docks the old hands threatened him, and he 
fled into the bay, hotly pursued. There he stood, up to 
his neck in water, dodging stones and other missiles, un- 
til a policeman approached. 


The first new wheat received at West Superior, Wis., 
was two carloads of No. 1 hard, shipped from Wahpeton, 
N. D., via the Northern Pacific to the Sawyer elevators, 
where they were unloaded Aug. 22. 


J. B. M. Kehlor was publicly denounced in the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange Aug. 21 by F. G. Bowman 
of Carter & Bowman for alleged extortionate,calls for 
margins. This was during the great ‘‘flurry.” 


The Lake Superior Elevator Company and the Union 
Improvement Elevator Company held their annual meet 
ings at Duluth, Minn , Aug. 18 and 19, at which the 
former officers and directors were all re-elected. 


A 15,000 bushel elevator has been completed for H. W. 
& A. A. McGovney at Curtis, Neb., by Seeley, Son & Co. 
of Fremont, who are also constructing a $100,000 brew- 
ery in their city for the Fremont Brewing Company. 


The Northern Grain Company has been organized at 
Minneapolis, Minn., to deal in grain and build and oper- 
ate elevators. Capital stock $60,000. lL. Christian, C. 
E. French and James W. Hoit compose the company. 


The Brisbane Allan Brokerage Company of Denver, 
Colo., failed Aug. 16. The company dealt heavily in 
wheat. Kennett, Hopkins, & Co., its Chicago corre- 
spondents, lose several thousand dollars by the failure. 


The Baltimore Grain and Stock Commission Company 
has been incorporated at Baltimore, Md. Capital stock 
$20,000; incorporators Alexander Halloway, Andrew 
eat Joseph S. Smith, John Roney and John F. 

tump. 


The Inter-state Grain Company and the Pillsbury- 
Washburn Flour Mills Company at Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Schneckloth & Son at Holstein; Ia., are putting in 
more of the A. P. Dickey Manufacturing Company’s 
Quadruple Separators. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company has been incorporated 
at Talmage, Neb., by the Alliance. J. R Caywood is 
manager, and it will be conducted on the co-operative 
plan. An independent farmers’ company has bought the 
O. I. Hulburd Elevator and placed J. H. Mohrman in 
charge. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway has made arrangements 
to promptly handle the heavy crops of the Canadian 
Northwest with additional cars and locomotives. The 
water route from Fort William has also been looked after. 
It is said that the Canadian Pacific is building elevatcrs at 
Quebec. 


The largest cargo of grain ever exported from Balti- 
more was taken by the ship Patmas for Antwerp Sept. 
2. It amounted to 149,182 bushels, valued at $156,600. 
The receipts and shipments of grain and flour, reduced 
to wheat, from Baltimore in August aggregated 13,123.- 
557 bushels, which is more than ever was handled in any 
month before. 


A grain-laden car from Western Pennsylvania arrived 
at Philadelphia recently with an inside passenger not in- 
cluded in the bill of lading. When the door of the car 
was opened out jumped a strange animal and scared the 
man out of his wits. Having lived on the fat of the land 


-for over a week, it was too fat to run far, and was capt- 


ured and found to be a ground hog. 


Philip D. Armour has bought the Woodman & Harris 
grain elevators in Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado, and in 
Jowa on the Burlington & Missouri Railway. Thed ath 
of Mr. Woodman moved the United States National Bank 
to attach the Woodman & R.tchie elevator at Omaha, 
Neb., to secure notes for $30,000. Later the attachment 
was released and a real estate mortgage given in its stead. 


The owners of the Star Elevator annex at Minneapolis, 
which collapsed Aug. 12, would have the insurance men 
believe that Thompson’s feed mill was on fire before the 
elevator burst and that the fire or explosion caused the 
fall of the elevator. If this theory is correct they can 
collect the insurance, if not, then they will be liable for 
the damage to the feed mill and will not get the insurance 
money. 


A grain elevator is being built at Benton Harbor, 
Mich , by the Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan Railway. 
The Graham & Morton Transportation Company will 
operate a line of winter boats on Lake Michigan to carry 
grain from the west shore to Benton Harbor. The grain 
will then go by rail to Newport News, Va, via the Cin- 
ee abash & Michigan, Big Four and Chesapeake 

io. 


Samuel Harold of Brantford, Ont, is one of the 
heaviest dealers in barley in the Dominion. He has been 
in the trade for twenty-two years, and ships large quanti- 
ties from Western Ontario to New York and Buffalo. A 
year ago, just before the increased duty on barley im- 
ported into the United States went into effect, he rushed 
through more than 50,000 bushels. Samuel Simmons 
has a 70,000-bushel warehouse at Brantford, and has dealt 
in all kinds of grain for thirty years. 


Rumsey, Bro. & Co., grain dealers at Chicago, sus- 
pended business Aug. 31. Henry Towner was the sole 
member of the firm. He was on the short side of 
the market, and when wheat went up to $1.10 he was 
forced to the wall. His resources are equal to the lia- 
bilities. As longago as 1829 Geo. W. Dole built a wooden 
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warehouse on the Chicago River and bought grain of 
farmers. Oliver Newberry of Detroit joined him in thi 

enterprise and continued in the business until 1837,when 
George and Julian 8. Rumsey entered the employ of Mr. 
Dole, their uncle. In 1853 Dole, Rumsey & Co. dis- 
solved partnership and Rumsey, Bro. & Co. conducted 
the business. Since the death of the Rumsey brothers 
Mr. Towner, who was formerly their clerk, has managed 


the business. 
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Chicago Board of Trade memberships are selling at 
$1,525 to $1,550. 


A hay exchange was formed in Kansas City, Mo., 
Aug. 12, by a mecting of hay deslersin the MidJand 
Hotel. 


The Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange stil) gets Chicago 
quotations secretly, the Western Union’s search for their 
source having proved fruitless. 


The Western Union Telegraph Company is making ar- 
rangements to place operators on the Chicago Board of 
Trade on terms agreeable to the Board. 


The reports of the West Superior 7élegram that a grain 
exchange would be established in that city, with North 
Dakota inspection, are ridiculed by the Duluth WVevs. 


The opening of the Omaha Grain and Produce Ex- 
change took place Aug. 20. Grain and elevator men of 
Nebraska and Iowa were present, and celebrated the oc- 
casion by a banquet in the evening. 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce is much 
crowded for room, and an addition to the building is talked 
of. As the Chamber is out of debt, and has a strip of 
ground adjoining its building, it can easily afford to put 
up an addition. Memberships are selling at $500. 


The grain committee of the Winnipeg Board of Trade 
is formulating rules and regulations to govern weighmen 
appointed under the bill now under consideration by the 
House of Commons at Ottawa. This action is taken to 
secure the advantages of the bill at the earliest possible 
moment should it become a law. 


The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce elected officers 
Sept. 8 for the ensuing year, as follows: President, Jo- 
seph R. Brown; vice-president, Michael Ryan; treasurer, 
George H. Bohrer; secretary, James T McHugh. Di- 
rectors, Thomas W. Allen, J. M. Blair, Robert W. Wise, 
Frank A. Brown, B. W. Wasson. 


At a recent meeting of the grain examiners of the Win 
nipeg Board of Trade, S. A. McGaw of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Company, was elected chairman for the 
year. S. A. McGaw, 8. Spink and William Martin were 
elected delegates to the annual meeting of grain exam- 
iners, at which s‘andard grades will be established. 


The present grain inspection system at New York was 
inaugurated about six years ago, when the grain section 
of the New York Produce Exchange abolished the former 
system of having several inspectors and weighers licensed 
by the Exctange. As it is now an officer of the Exchange 
known as the chief inspector of grain, weighs and inspects 
all grain. 


The bucket shops have adopted many ingenious expe- 
dients to secretly get quotations from the Chicago Board 
of Trade. Owing to the success of these contrivances a 
dozen of the gambling houses are flourishing in the city 
in spite of the Board of Trade’s officials. All wires above, 
in and around the Board of Trade building have been 
cut, and no new ones can be stretched. The quotations 
are signaled from the Beard of Trade by some one, in the 
employ of the bucket shops, to a second party in an ad- 
joining building, whence they are telegraphed te the dif- 
ferent bucket shops. 


“T’m ina hurry,” he said, rushing into the hardware 
store, ‘“‘just got time to catch a train. Give meacorn- 
popper, quick!” ‘‘All right, sir,” replied the clerk. 
‘Do you want a large pop-corner?” ‘‘No, just a me- 
dium sized—-an ordinary porn-copper.” ‘‘How will this 
cop-porner do?” “Is that a pon-corper?” ‘Yes. But 
you’re getting twisted. You mean acorn-porper—no, a 
porn-copper! No, a——” ‘“‘I mean a con-porper!” ‘‘Oh, 
yes, a pon-copper!” ‘‘Yes, be quick! Gimme a pup- 
cooner, and be quick!” ‘‘All right! Here’s your pun- 
cooper.” 


From a Nebraska exchange we get this story: “A 
Furnas county farmer went out the other day after a load 
of hay. Having no pole with which to bind his load, he 
took his ax and commenced to chop down a stalk of corn 
for that purpose. He had it nearly cut in two when one 
of the ears of corn became detached and fell, crushing 
him to the ground. It broke his neck, both of his arms 
and one of his legs in seven places. He would have died 
but for the health giving properties of the Nebraska cli- 
mate, which made him a well man again before he had 
walked half way to his house. 
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KANSAS WAREHOUSE LAW. 


[ CONCLUDED. | 


Sec. 16. Any Board of Trade issuing licenses under the 
provisions of this act shall appoint a state weighmaster 
and such assistants as shall be necessary for the transac- 
tion of business in its locality. 

Sec. 17. Said state weighmaster and assistants shall, at 
the places aforesaid supervise and have exclusive control 
of the weighing of grain and other property whch may be 
subject to inspection and the inspection of scales, and the 
act’on and certificate of such weighmaster and assistants 
shall be conclusive upon all parties interested. 

Sec. 18. Every Bord of Trade issuing licenses under 
the provisions of this act shall fix the fees to be paid for 
weighing grain and cther property and inspecting the 
same, and inspecting and testing scales within its juris: 
diction, which fees may be added by the warehouseman 
to his charges for storage, and shall be paid monthly by 
said warehouseman to said Board of Trade or to such 
person for it as said Board may designate for the pur- 
pose of making such monthly settlements. Said fees, 
however, shall not exceed 25 cents per car for inspecting 
grain and 25 cents per car for weighing the same, and 25 
cents for inspecting and testing scales for each test. 

Sec. 19. Said state weighmaster and his assistants shall 
not be members of any Board of Trade or association of 
like character. They shall give bonds in the sum of 
$5,000 each to the Board of Trade appointing them, con- 
ditioned for the faiihtul discharge of their duties, and 
shall receive such compensation for their services as said 
Board shall determine. 

Sec. 20.°The state grain inspector shall adopt such 
rules and regulations for the weighing of grain and other 
property as he shall deem proper. 

Sec 21. In case any person, warehouse or railroad 
corporation, oz any of their agents or employes, shall re- 
fuse or prevent the aforesaid state weizhmaster or either 
of his assistants from having access to their scales, in the 
regular performance of their duties in supervising the 
weighing of grain or other property in accordance with 
the tenor and meaning of this act, such person, ware- 
houseman or railroad corporation shall forfeit the sum of 
$100 for each offense, to be recovered in an action for debt 
before any justice of the peace, in the name of the state 
of Kansas, such penalty or forfeiture to be paid to the 
State Treasurer for the benefit of the state school fund, 
and such person shall also be required to pay all costs of 
prosecution. 

Sec 22. It shall be the duty of the Governor of this 
state toappoint a suitable person as state inspector of 
grain in the state of Kansas, who shall hold his office for 
the term of two years, unless sooner removed, and who 
shall, before entering upon the duties of his cflice, take 
an oath of office as in case of other state officers, and 
shall execute a bond to the state of Kansas in tke penal 
sum of $10,000 with good and sufficient sureties, to be 
approved by the executive council, conditioned that be 
will faithfully and impartially discharge the duties of the 
office of state inspector of grain according to law, and 
that he will pay all damage to any person or persons who 
may be injured by reason of his neglect or failure to 
comply with the laws relating thereto. 

Sec. 23. Every Board of Trade issuing licenses under 
the provisions of this act shall nominate, to be appointed 
by the state inspector, such number of deputy inspectors 
as may be required for the inspection of grain in that 
vicinity. 

Sec. 24. Such deputy inspectors shall take alike oath 
of office to that required from the state inspector, and 
shall each give a bond to the state of Kansas in the penal 
sum of $5,000, with such good and sufficient sureties as may 
be approved by the Board of Trade appointing them and 
with like condition as is required from the state inspector. 

Sec. 25. The bonds given by the state inspector and 
the deputies shall be filed in the office of the Secretary of 
State for the state of Kansas, and suit may be brought 
upon said bonds in any court having jurisdiction thereof 
for the use of the person or persons injured. 

Sec. 26. No state inspector or deputy inspector, weigh- 
master or assistant weighmaster of grain shall, during the 
term of service, be interested directly or indirectly in the 
handling, storing, shipping, purchasing or selling of 
grain, nor shall he be in the employ of any person inter- 
ested in the handling, storing, shipping, purchasing or 
selling of grain. 

Sec. 27. Upon complaint of any person in writing to 
the Board of Trade appointing the officers hereinafter 
named, supported by reasonable and satisfactory proof, 

‘that any deputy inspector, weighmaster or assistant 
weighmaster has violated any of the rules prescribed for 
his government, or has been guilty of any improper ofli- 
cial act or conduct, or has been found inefficient or in- 
competent for the duties of his position, such officer shall 
be by said Board of Trade immediately removed from 
office; and for all cause and in like manner the state inspec- 
tor shall be removed from office by the Governer upon 
proceedings had before him, 

Sec. 28. Any person who shall assume to act as in- 
spector or as a weigher of grain who has not first been 
appointed and qualified in accordance with the provisions 
of this act, shall be held to be an impostor, and deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine of not less than $100 nor more 
than $200, or by imprisonment in the county jail for a period 
of not less than thirty days nor more than ninety days, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment, for each and 
every attempt to inspect or weigh grain; all fines so col- 
lected to be paid into the state treasury for the use of the 
state school fund. 

Sec. 29. Any duly authorized inspector or deputy in- 


spector of grain who shall be guilty of any neglect of duty, 
or who shall knowingly or carelessly inspect or grace any 
grain improperly, or who shall accept any money or other 
consideration, directly or indirectly, for any neglect of 
duty or improper performance of his duty as such in- 
spector of grain, or any person who shall improperly in- 
fluence any inspector of grain in the performance uf his 
duty as such inspector, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and on conviction thereof shall be fined 
not less than $100 nor more than $1,000, or shall be im- 
prisoned in the county jail not less than thirty days nor 
more than one year, or both such fine and imprisonment 
in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 30. The charge for the inspection and weighing of 
grain shall be and constitute a lien on the grain so in- 
spected or weighed, and whenever such grain isin transit 
the sa‘d charges shall be treated as advanced charges, to 
be paid for by the common carrier in whose possession 
the same is at the time of such inspection or weighing. 

Sec, 31. The decision of the state inspector or any 
of the deputy inspectors as to the grade ot grain shall be 
final and binding on all parties, unless an appeal is taken 
from such decision as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 32. In case any owner, consignee or shipper of 
grain, or any warehouse manager shall be aggrieved by 
the decision of the state inspector or any deputy inspec- 
tor, an appeal may be taken to any Board of Trade hav- 
ing jurisdiction in that vicinity, and a decision of a ma- 
jority of such Board shall be final; and Boards of Trade 
acting under the provisions of this act are authorized to 
make, each for itself, all necessary rules governing such 
an appeal. Provided that the party appealing shall pay 
the Board cf Trade a sum not to exceed $5 per case be- 
forge said appeal be entertained, which sum shall be re- 
funded in case such an appeal is sustained. 

Sec. 33. In case any owner or consignee of grain shall 
be dissatisfied with the inspection of any lot of grain, or 
shall from any cause desire to 1eceive his property with- 
out it passing into store, he shall be at liberty to have the 
same withheld from going into the public warehouse 
(whether the property may have been previously con- 
signed to sueh warehouse or! ot) by giving notice to the 
person or corporation in whose possession it may be at 
the time of giving such notice; and such grain may be 
withheld from going into store and be delivered to him, 
subject only to such proper charges as may be a lien 
upon it prior to such notice; the grain in railroad cars to 
be removed therefrom by such owner or consignee within 
twenty-four hours after such notice has been given to the 
railroad company having it in possession. Provided, 
such railroad company place the samein a proper and 
convenient place for unloading; and any person or cor- 
poration refus‘ng to allow such owner or consignee to re- 
ceive his grain shall be deemed guilty of conversion and 
shall be liable to pay such owner or consignee double the 
value of the property so converted. Notice that such 
grain is not to be delivered into store may also be given 
to the proprietor or manager of any warehouse into which 
it would otherwise have been delivered, and if after such 
notice it be taken into sto e in such warehouse, the pro- 
prietor or manager of such warehouse shall be liable to 
the owner of such grain for double its market valve. 

Sec. 34. It shall be unlawful for any proprietor, Jessee 
or manager of any public warehouse to enter into any 
contract, agreement, understanding or combination with 
any railroad company or other corporation, or with any 
individual or individuals, by which the property of any 
person is to be delivered to any public warehouse for 
storage or for any purpose contrary to the directions of 
the owner, his agent or consignee. » 

Sec. 35 The state inspector, together with a represent- 
ative from each Board of Trade carrying on business un- 
der the provisions of this act, shall before the 15th 
day of September in each year establish a grade for all 
kinds of grain brought or hardled by any public ware 
house in this state, which shall be krown as ‘‘Kansas 
grades,” and the grades so established shall be published 
in some daily newspaper in each city where thereisa 
hae Board of Trade each day for a period of one 
week, 


Sec. 36. It shall be the duty of the state inspector of 
grain to furnish any public elevator or warehouse in this 
state standard samples of the several grades as established 
by official inspection, when requested so to do by the 
proprietor, lessee or manager thereof, at the actual cost 
of such samples. 

Sec. 87. It shall be the duty of the state inspector to 
assume and exercise a constant supervision over the groin 
interests of the state; to supervise the handling inspec- 
tion, weighing and storage of grain; to establish such 
necessary rules and regulations for the weighing, grading 
and inspection of grain as have not otherwise been herein 
provided for, and for the management of the public ware 
houses of the state, as far as such rules and regulations 
may be necessary to enforce the prov.sions of this act or 
any law of this state in regard to the same; investigate all 
complaints of fraud or oppression in the grain trade, and 
correct the same so far as it may bein his power. Pro- 
vided, that nothing in this section shall be construed as 
delegating any power or authority to said state inspector 
inconsistent or in conflict with the powers and au- 
thority delegated to other persons by the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 88 The aforesaid rules and regulations so e tab- 
lished by said inspector, not being contrary to the pro 
visions of law, shall be published by said inspector tor 
the period of one week after their adoption in a daily 
paper in every city having a licensing Board of Trade, 
and shall be in force and effect until they shall be changed 
or abrogated by said state inspector in a like public man- 
ner, 


'. Sec. 39. The state inspector shall have a salary of 
$2,000 per year, said salary to be paid by the several 
Boards of Trade is uing licenses under the provisions of 
this act, per rate [pro rata], in proportion to the number 
of cars of grain inspected and weighed by each Board; 
the deputy inspectors to be paid by the Board of Trade 
under which each holds his appointment in such manner as 
it shall determine. 

Sec 40. The Attorney-General of the state of Kansas 
shall be ex officio attorney for the state inspector, and 
shall give him such counsel and advice as he may from 
time to time require, and sa’'d Attorney-General shall in- 
stitute and pro ecute all suits which said state inspector 
may deem expedient and froper to institute, ard he shall 
render to said state inspector all counsel]. advice and as- 
sistance necessary to carry out the provisions of this act 
according to the true meaning and intent thereof. In a!l 
criminal prosecutions * gainst a warehousemap for a vio- 
lation of any of the provisions of this act, it shall be the 
duty of the county attorney of the county in which such 
prosecution is brought to prosecute the same to a final 
issue. 

Sec. 41. Nothing in this act shall be construed so as to 
prevent any person from selling grain by sample, regard- 
less of grade, but the provisions of this act shsll not 
change the | abilities of the warehouseman on grain now 
in store nor the inspection thereof, but said inspection 
shall be had under the same system under which it was 
received into store. 

Sec. 42. All grain grown in the state of Kansas and 
stored in any public elevator or warehouse in said state 
must be weighed by a weigher and inspector provided 
for in this act, and such weighing and inspecting shall be 
final as between the parties interested, subject to appeal 
as hereinbefore provided. . 

Sec 438. All acts and all laws inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 44. This act shall be in force from and after its 
first publication in the official state paper. 

Approved March 6, 1891. 


Portugal bas prohibited the importation of wheat until 
the home « rop is consumed. 


The crop just harvested in Italy is equal to that of 
1890. Indian corn is doing well. 


Advices from Odessa state that a partial embargo will 
be placed on the exportation of oats. 


A fall in the price of rye took place recently when the 
German government ordered that wheat meal be used in- 
stead of rye for army bread. 


France produced 26,724,000 quarters of oats in 1890, 
29,397,000 in 1889, 29,296,000 in 1888, 27,626,000 in 1887, 
and 30,789,0' 0 quarters in 1886. : 


A good harvest is expected in Southeastern Russia, 
Rates have been reduced one-balf to facilitate the trans- 
portation of grain from one part of the country to 
another. 


The rye crop of Servia will, it is estimated, be one-fifth 
larger than last year’s, and 1,000,000 bushels will be 
available for export. Of wheat, about 7,500,000 buskels 
can be exported. > 


Peru has been cut off from wheat supplies from Chili 
during the civil war in the latter country. The steamer 
Elder arrived at Callao recently with a cargo of ,wheat 
from San Francisco just in time to replenish supplies. 


The rice cleaning trade of Italy received its death blow 
when the government prohibited the temporary importa- 
tion of rice in bond to be cleaned. The rice growers have 
not however, been benefited by the destruction of the rice 
cleaning trade. 


Russian grain exporters follow a vicious practice of 
wrongly stating to foreign consignees the quality and 
quantity of wheat shipments. This abuse has resulted in 
the Russian government’s appointing oflicers to see that 
buyers receive what they order. 


Russia’s rye crop was 675,325,000 bushels last year, 
against 458,595.(00 bushels this year, and as the require- 
ments are 641,130,000, a deficit of 182,585,000 bushels is 
apparent. It is evident that to make up this deficiency 
less wheat will be exported than last year. 


The flaxseed crop of Central India was injured by bad 
weather a few weeks before harvest, and owing to a de- 
crease in acreage the crop is estimated at 53,700 tons, 
against an average of 63,427 tons for the five years pre- 
ceding. The acreage in other districts has been consider- 
ably increased. 


Alexandria, Egypt, received from April 1 to Aug. 1, 
1,896,000 bushels wheat and 2,752,000 bushels corn, 
against 928,0L0 bushels wheat and 8,000 bushels corn in 
the same period of 1896. Shipments from that port dur- 
ing the four mcnths preceding Aug. 1 were 1,280,000 
bushels wheat and 2,768,000 bushels corn, against 640,000 
bushels wheat and no corn in tke same months of 1890. 
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fratest Decisions. 


Overloading Rented Premises. 


When a person rents the property of another, he takes 
it subject to an implied contract that he will properly use 
it for the purposes for which it was leased, and when a 
tenant places a load in a builcing which, in the exercise 
of ordinary judgment, he should know is more than the 
building will hold, he is liable for any damage resulting 
to the premises from such overloading.—Chalmers vs. 
Smith, Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 


Delay in Collecting Check. 


A check drawn by a depositor upon his bank must be 
presented with diligence. Where a person received a 
check from another, and instead of presenting it for pay- 
ment sent it to a third person, to whom he was indebted. 
A delay of several days occurred in presenting the check 
for payment, and when presented it was protested for 
lack of funds. This relieved the maker from liability on 
the check, and placed the partiesin their original position 
as to their various liabilities to each other.—Curtis & Co. 
Mfg. Co. vs. Douglas, Supreme Court of Teaas. 


Sale of Goods Under Warehouse Lien. 


Where goods are held in a warehouse subject to ac- 
cruing charges, the warehouseman has a right to sell so 
much of the property as may be required to satisfy the 
claim for charges, but if more goods are sold than are re- 
quired to satisfy the claim: for storage earned at the time 
of the sale, it am )unts to a conversion as to the excess so 
sold and the seller is liable for the value of such excess. 
It is incumbent on the warehouseman to show his right 
to sell the articles sold, and failing to do this he will be 
held liable for all the goods sold.—Jesurwun vs. Kent, Su- 
preme Court of Minnesota. 5 


Release of Railroad Company from Damage to 
Freight by Fire. 


- Where a bill of lading provides that the railroad com 
pany shall not be liable for any loss or damage to the 
goods shipped thereunder by fire, the company will still 
be liable for loss resulting from fire caused by the negli- 
gence of its servants, and the burden of proof is on ‘the 
company to show that the loss was within the exception, 
in addition to which it must be shown that the fire was 
one for which it was not responsible. In the absence of 
proof as to how the fire originated, the presumption is 
against the compary —Missouwri Pucific Railway Oo. vs. 
China Mfg. Co., Supreme Court of Texas. 


Inaccurate Statements in Application. 


In the case of the Phcenix Insurance Company vs. 
Weeks, it was shown that an application for fire insur- 
ance described the building as an ‘‘elevator,” and stated 
that a watchman was kept on the premises at night, and 
that no other duty was required of him. The building 
contained machinery for grinding grain, which was not 
mentioned in the application The insured and eight or 
ten other business men employed a private watchman to 
guard their property at night. The facts were known to 
the local agent of the company, who fill:d out the appli 
cation, and told the insured that it was correctly dore. 
The latter read the application and signed it. The Su- 
preme Court of Kansas held that the company could not 
avoid liability on account of the inaccurate statements in 
the application. 


Damages for Failing to Fulfill Contract. 


The Supreme Court of Kausas recently decided, in the 
case of the New York Draper Mercanti'e Company vs. 
Lush, that in an action by the buyer against the: se ler 

- for breach of contract for the delivery of corn, the meas- 
ure of damages is asa general rule the market value of 
the corn at the time and p!ace of delivery less the contract 
price. In such case, when the seller after this contract 
of sale is made, notifies the buyer that he will not fill the 
contract, in the absence of any evidence on the part of 
the seller that the buyer, after notice that the seller 
would not fill the contract and before the date of deliv- 
ery, could have purchase | the corn in the market of the 
place of delivery upon such terms as to have mitigated 
his loss, the measure of damages remains the same.— 
Drovers’ Journal. 


Landlord and Tenant—Sale of Grain. 


A party engaged in the business of buying and selling 
grain in Illinois in August and December bought in the 
regular course of business oats and corn of a tenant 
amounting to $227, which was paid for at the time, The 
purchase was in the ordinary course of business, without 
any notice that the vendor was a tenant or that the grain 
was raised upon rented premises, and there were no facts 
or circumstances showa to put the purchaser on inquiry. 
The tenant being indebted for the rent, his landlord sued 
the purchaser personally for the value of the grain, and 
it was stipulated that any proof showing a right of re 
covery in any form of action should be admitted. The 
Supreme Court of Illinois held, in the case of Finney vs. 
Harding, reported in the Chicago Legal News, that the 
plaintiff could not maintain the action. The court said 
that a bona fide purchaser of grain from a tenant, with- 
out notice of the landlord’s lien thereon for unpaid rent, 


or of facts sufficient to put him on inquiry, will net be 
liable to the landlord for its value in a personal action, 
but the landlord may stilllevy his distress warrant on 
the grain if it can be found and identified. 


Care of Property in Transit. 


In the case of Armstrong vs. the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway Company the Supreme Court of Min- 
nesota held that a complaint in an action against a com- 
mon carrier to whom property had been delivered for 
transportation, alleged negligencein the care of the prop- 
perty while in transit and also after it had arrived at its 
destination and remained in the custody of the carrier as 
warehouseman. ‘This constitute} only one cause of ac- 
tion. Evidence of general custom, or of the amount of 
care exercised by men in general in similar circumstances 
is competent on the question whether a person exercised 
ordinary care in the custody of a bailment. A witness 
having special knowledge on the subject, derived from 
experience in the business, may give his opinion whether 
a particular course pursued with reference to a special 
class of /reight was proper or not. 


Warehouse Receipts—Transfer. 


The indorsement and transfer of warehouse receipts 
for wool will not constitute a valid or legal pledge of the 
wool for which they are hypothecated, if the company 
issuing such receipts has no possession and control of the 
wool, or the wool therein named has not been so set apart 
and distinguished that it can be found and identified 
by the receipts, according to the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, in the case of the Union Trust Com- 
pavy vs. Turabull et al., of which an abstract appears in 
the Legal News of Chicago. It appeared in this case that 
after the transfer in pledge of warehouse receipts in wool 
in the possession and control of the pledgor, and not set 
apart from other wool, the pledg r made an assignment 
for the benefit of creditors, and the assignee took pcosses- 
sion, the company issuing the receipts for the property 
by a ruse entered the building and placed an agent in 
charge of the wool, the assignee also still holding pos- 
session. The court held that the possession thus obtained 
by the company was insufficient to support the ware- 
house receipts previously issued by it. 


Liability for Errors in Transmitting Messages, 


A decision of considerable interest to the business pub- 
lic has be«n rendered by the New York Court of Appeals 
with reference to the liability of telegraph companies for 
errors in the transmission of unrepeated messages. A 
customer addressed a telegram to T. W. Pearsall & Co., 
brokers, ordering them to buy for him a thousand shares 
of Western Union stock. By mistake the dispatch as de- 
livered was addressed to T. W. Pearsall individually, No 
one in the office had authority to open his telegrams, and 
the message remained unread until the following day, 
when the price of a thousand shares of Western Union 
had advanzed some $1,700. Suit was brought against the 
company to recover the sum. It appeared that the mes- 
sage was written on one of the ordinary blanks of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., at the head of which is 
a notice to the effect that the company will not be re- 
sponsible for errors unless the message is repeated at the 
cost of the sender. The customer who sent the present 
dispatch was accustomed to use these blanks, and had at 
all times a block of them on his desk, but he was not 
shown ever to have read the notice. The court decided 
that he was not bound by the notice, and that he could 
recover damages in spite of it. A mere notice can have 
no effect unless it is assented to by the customer. If the 
notice provides two different rates of charge according to 
the liability accepted, the customer, if he explicitly 
chooses the lower rate, may be taken to have contented 
himself with the .lesser degree of responsibility on the 
company’s part; but it is not reasonable to be supposed 
that the company can impose upon him the duty of read- 
ing a long announcement in fine print relative to the con- 
tract entered into by him. He is not bound to read such 
notices. If the company desires to bind him to the terms 
therein stated, the agent must acquaint him with the 
natu'e of such terms. Busy men are entitled to deliver 
their messages and have them transmitted at once upon 
the contract implied by the nature of the service, and if 
the company desires to make any other or different con- 
tract it must do so by some more explicit method than a 
general notice which nobody reads, 


Bill of Lading—Construction. 


A bill of lading recently construed by the New York 
Court of Appeals acknowledged the receipt on board a ves- 
sel of a common carrier of 54,000 busheis of wheat to be 
delivered at Buffalo at 334 cents freight per bushel, and 
contained the provision ‘‘all the defic’ency in cargo to be 
paid by the carrier and deducted from the freight, and 
any excess in the cargo to be paid for to the carrier by 
the consignee.” The carrier only delivered 53,173 bush- 
els. The court held (Rhodes vs. Newhall) that the con- 
signee was entitled to have the value of the deficieney 
deducted from the stiputated freight on the 54,000 bush- 
els. The court said: ‘‘It seems reasonable that parties 
should agree upon the quantity of grain shipped for 
transportation to distant markets with a view of avoiding 
controversies between the carrier and consignee upon the 
subject. The cargo was here weighed into the vessel 
under the supervision and control of the carriers, and 
they had every opportunity to learn the quantity of Cee 
actually received by them. They thereupon entered into 
a contract with the consignor whereby it was agreed that 


any deficiency in the cargo should be paid for by them, 
and deducted from the freight, and any excess in quantity 
should be paid to them by the consignee. The deficiency 
and excess referred to could have r2lated only 'to a varia- 
tion from the quantity specified in the bills of lading, as 
there was no other standard furnished by which a varia- 
tion could be estimated. This was a contract which the 
parties were competent to make and a consideration for 
the promise to pay for any deficiency was secured by the 
right to collect the value of anyexcess. These were mu- 
tual obligations and were obviously incurred for the pur- 
pose of avoiding disputes over the quantity actually re- 
ceived: by the carrier, and to estop him from disputing 
the correctness of his acknowledgment. The parties 
plainly contemplated the contingency of a variance in the 
course of transportation between the quantity of grain 
admitted to have been received by them and that subse- 
quently delivered, and provided in express terms the 
mode by which their 1espective rights should be adjusted 
in that event. The language of the contract is plain and 
unambiguous, and the right of the parties to make it is 
indisputable,” 


{| BPTUARY 


Alfred N. Chamberlain, grain dealer of Decatur, Mich., 
died Aug. 7. 


Samuel F. Pearce of Pearce & Bowen, dealers in grain 
and cotton at New Orleans, La., is dead. 


J. K. Boies of J. K. Boies & Co., dealers in grain, wool 
and produce at Hudson, Mich., is dead. 


Jacob F. Lantz of Samuel Elder & Co., grain and flour 
dealers at Baltimore, Md., died Aug. 26, af er a long 
sickness, 


Perry Crabbs died at Toledo, O., recently. He had 
been engaged in the grain trade for many years and fora 
long time was connected with the late W. H. Bellman. 


J. F. Smyth, engaged on Beerbohm's Daily Corn Trade 
List at Liverpool, died Aug. 21. He was a familiar fig- 
ure on Mark Lane Exchange and was highly esteemed by 
his many friends. 


John M. Chamberlain, a grain dealer and member of 
the New York Produce Exchange, died Aug. 24, aged 60 
years. He was connected with D. D. Mangam and 
ne he was a member of the firm Holliston & Cham- 

erlain. 


Enoch Holmes of Minneapolis, Minn., died Aug. 17, 
aged 62 years. He went to Minneapolis in 1854, and has 
been engaged in the milling and elevator business for 
many years. He was at the head of the St. Louis Eleva- 
tor Company, and formerly with his brother, Capt. Hen 
ry Holmes, was associated in the ‘‘Northwestern Mill.” 
A wife and two children mourn his death. 


Clark Woodman died Aug. 20 in a room of the Grand 
Pacific Hotel in Chicago. ‘lhe circumstances pointed to 
suicide, but it is not certain that he took his own life. 
Mr. Woodman was a prominent business man of Omaha, 
Neb. He was born in Schuyler County, Ill. He super- 
intended the Flint & Thompson elevators in Chicago 
from 1857 to 1867, when he went to Omaha. In 1872 
Messrs. Woodman, Robert K. Taft and H. H. Harris be- 
gan to manufacture linseed oil. Four years later the 
latter died,-and in 1881 Mr. Woodman bought Mr. Taft’s 
interest and organized the Woodman Linseed Oil Com- 
pany, afterward changed to the Woodman & Ritchie 
Company, composed of Woodman, F.. E. Ritchie and C. 
L. Harris of Chicago. The firm did a large business in 
linseed oil, and also operated a system of elevators on the 
Burlington & Missouri Railway. 


Shipments of wheat and flour from San Francisco dur- 
ing August, the flour being reduced to wheat centals, 
aggregated 1,637,000 centals, of the value of $2,742,000. 
Total exports of wheat and flour since Jan. 1 aggregate 
18,178,000 centals, valued at $20,163,000, as against 11,- 
158,000 centals, valued at $14,718,000, for the corre- 
sponding period of 1890: 


A whole field of wheat in Kingman County, Kan., was 
stolen recently. John Myrick, a farmer in the southwest- 
ern part of the county, cut and stacked the wheat crop of 
some land he had rented near Norwich, and went home. 
A man calling himself Myrick engaged a threshing out- 
fit, had the grain carted away and sold, and left town 
with the proceeds in his pocket. 


‘‘What do you think?” remarked a machinery man, ‘‘a 
Missouri farmer wrote us the other day asking if we had 
a machine that would separate black beans from white 
beans. I sent the letter to a fanning-mill house with the 
observation that this chap must bea relative of the am- 
bitious woman who i: quired of the Patent Office if a 
patent had ever been granted on a diaper,” 


A queer law was passed at the last sesslon of the Prus- 
sian Landtag, providing for the compensation of agri- 
culturists whose crops have been damaged by game. One 
would think that the owners of the destroying animals 
should make good all losses; but this law makes the 
farmer whose crops are not damaged pay the farmer 
whose crops are damaged by the game. The nobility 
own the game, and they are the lawmakers. 
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MIXING BARLEY. 


It is a well-known fact, says a prominent barley dealer 
of Chicago, that barley grown in different states or locali- 
ties differs widely in character. Iowa barley, for instance, 
being of the scotch variety, is big berried and _ coarse 
skinned; Minnesota barley is small berried and thin 
skinned, and it is easy to see that to accord both kinds 
the same treatment in the malt house—in other words, to 
malt them together—would certainly be productive of un- 
satisfactory results. 

The system of trading in Western barley ordinarily fol- 
lowed takes no account of these differences in barley va- 
rieties, but the grain from the different states is indis- 
criminately mixed, one of the main causes that have led 
to dissatisfaction among Mastern maltsters who use West- 
ern barley. 

The Western maltster is cognizant of the above facts, 
and is careful to purchase only unmixed grain, and it 
would certainly prove a decided and practical benefit to 
the Eastern consumer of the same article and exercise a 
salutary effect on the mixers if he could secure at the 
principal barley shipping points the services of a skilled 
buyer of Western barley who would execute his orders 
for him. 


SPEGIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


To THE TRADE we desire to say, that for the past sixty 
days orders for Morton Tread Powers have 
crowded in on us so fast that with the interruption of 
yroduction, incident to removal of factory of the man- 
ufacturers of same, from Romeo, Michigan, to Muskegon in 
same state, it has been with great difficulty we could 
supply the demand fast enough to satisfy orders. We 
now desire to announce to those Elevator Architects, 
Contractors, and Builders ESPECIALLY, who have so 
liberally ordered of us of late, and to the trade generally, 
that the factory are now fully settled in their new and com- 
modious buildings at Muskegon, and we, the.7 Sole General 
Agents, are authorized to say that we are now in position 
to supply the demand promptly, hence we solicit a con- 
tinuance of orders, and can guarantee more prompt serv- 
ice in the future than has been possible for sixty days 
past. Address all orders carefully to 

Yours truly, 
E, H. PEASE MFG, CO., 
Racine, Wisconsia. 


Miscellaneous x 
* * * Y)otices’ 


POSITION WANTED. 

A position wanted in a grain elevator where a reliable 
man is needed. Ten years’ experience in the running of 
elevator machinery and the handling, grading and mix- 
ing of grain. Fully competent to take entire charge. 
Best reference as to character and ability. Address 

M. 8., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADER, 
Chicago, Ill. 


DIRECTORY OF GRAIN DEALERS. 
Kingsley’s Directory is the only complete work con- 
taining the name and address of every firm engaged in 
the following lines of business: Grain, milling, flour and 
feed, hay and straw, butter and eggs, fruit and produce, 
malting, brewing, distilling and poultry. New edition, 
thoroughly revised, 1891. Over 500 pages octavo, sub 
stantially bound in cloth. Indispensable to those who 
wish to reach the lines of business named above. 
Price, $3.50. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
dress Lez Krnesitey & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOR Sae. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 
Three No. 8 Excelsior Oat Clippers in good repair. Ad- 
dress 
Oat CLipPEeR, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


TWO ELEVATORS. 
Two good grain elevators in Southeastern Nebraska for 
sale. For particulars call on or address 
Henry Bouraess, Hebron, Neb. 


Ad- 


It 


SI 


“I 


EUREKA GRAIN SEPARATORS. 


Two No. 8 Eureka Grain Separators in first class con- 
dition and about as good as new, for sale cheap. Ad- 


dress 
InTER-STaTE GRAtN Co,, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HOPPER SCALES. 


I will sell two hopper scales of the Howe make. They 
are in perfect order, but I cannot us? them as I am about 
to put in two dumps and therefore must sell. Address 

Jas. 8. Rown, Wilton Junction, Ia. 


NEBRASKA ELEVATOR. 


A horse power elevator of 5,000 bushels’ capacity, lo- 
cated in the fertile Elkhorn valley, thirty one miles from 
Omaha, for sale. Only elevator in town. Owned by a 
stock company that wishes to sell. Address 

. J. C. Ropryson, Waterloo, Neb. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINES. 


{ have for sale in good order: One Clutch; one No. O 
Band one No. G Nonpareil Feed Mills; one No. 2 Magic 
Feed Mill; one No. New 4% Scientific Feed Mill; one No. 
2 Morgan Scourer; two 5 ft. by 82 in. and one double 
6 ft. 6 in. by 30 in. hexagon scalping reels, etc. Address 


Wo. Srssrnenaus, 1444 St, Louis avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


INTEREST IN ELEVATOR SYSTEM. 


Will sell one-half, or controlling interest in a system of 
public elevators with a joint capacity of over 1,000,000 
bushels and situated in a great cereal state that has more 
than doubled in acreage within last year, and the only 
public elevators in the state. Reason for selling, declin- 
ing health. Correspondence solicited. Address 

E., care AMBRICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Ill. : 


INTEREST IN MILL. 


A one third interest in the Orrville Milling Company of 
Orrville, O., for sale, To enable the executors to close 
up the estate of the late O. K. Griffith of Orrville, O., so 
as to comply with the terms of his will, a one-third inter- 
est in the real estate and personal property of the Orrville 
Milling Company is offered for sale. The past business 
of this company and the business being done at the pres- 
ent time will show that this is an opportunity to engage 
in a profitable established business that is seldom offered. 
Apply in person or by letter to 

THE ORRVILLE Miniine Company, Orrville, O.; JoHn 
WILLAMAN, Wooster, O., or to WILKINSON, GADDIS & 
Co , Newark, N. J. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


D. Cc. STEWART. 
Grain and Commission, 


Proprietor IRON CITY GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
Capacity, 300,000 Bushels. . 


LIBERAL ADVANCES ON ALL CONSIGNMENTS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Office, 1019 Liberty Street, - PiTTSBURGH, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ESTABLISHED 1866, 


JOSEPH GOOD, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 


For the Sale of Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Hay, Mill 
Feed and Seeds, Etc. 
67, 68 and 69 Mitchell Building, 99 West Fourth Street, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Refer to National Lafayette Bank. 


R. R. CORDNER, 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., 


BUYS Corn, Oats, Feed in Bulk 


or Sacked, Giass Seeds, 
Freight Rate from the West is same as to New York. Corre- 
spondence from Dealers is respectfully solicited. 
REFERENCE: Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Bank, 


Potatoes, Apples and 
any salable. Produce in 
CAR LOTS. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


JOHN MACLEOD. 


A. J. SAWYER. 


A, J. SAWYER & CO,, 
Duluth and Minneapolis, Minn., 


SHIPPING 
Grain Commission. 


CENTRAL ELEVATOR AND WAREHOUSE. 


CALLAHAN & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1856, 


Gam, Oals, Bye, Hay, Mil Food, Fou 


BUY FOR CASH. 
WILL MAKE LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS. 


[4th and Magazine Sts, - LOUISVILLE, KY. 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN 


gs a en 


P.B.&C.C.MILES, 


Commission Merchants, 
PEORIA, ILL. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES, 


Established 1876. QUICK RETURNS. 


REFERENCES:—Commercial Nat. Bank, Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
Peoria Savings Loan & Trust Co., Peoria. 


THAYER-FONT COMMISSION CO., 


EXPORT BROKERS. 


General Commission Merchants 


Grain, Seeds, Hay, Mill Products, Corn Goods, Etc., 


54 Magazine Street, 400-402 Rialto Bldg., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Liberal advances made ze consignments. Market reports furnished 
on application, Correspondence solicited. 


Established 1866S, 


E. L. ROCERS & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, SEED, HAY, 
135 8. Second Street, - (Chamber of Commerce Building) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal Advances made on consignments. Market reports fur- 
nished gratuitously on application. Correspondence Solicited. 


REFER TO SEVENTH NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Hard Wheat and Feed Grains, 


Milling Wheat as bought from farmers, without being 
handled to make grade. Stationson the C. & N. W. 
Ry. and C., St. P., M. & O. Ry., in South Dakota and 
Northwestern Iowa. 


ARCHER & HOWE, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Grain for Seed, Feed and Milling. 


E. R. ULRICH, E. R. ULRICH, JR. 
E. R. ULRICH & SON, 


Vvvestern Grain Merchants 
And Shippers of Choice Milling White or Yellow Corn, 


Also Mixed Corn, White Oats, Mixed Oats and Choice Red Winter 
Milling Wheat. Blevators and Storage along the Line of Wabash 
Ry., J. 8. E Ry., Pawnee Ry., and St. L. N. & 8. Ry. in Central 


Illinois. 
Office, First National Bank Building, 
SPRINGFIELD, - ILLINOIS, 
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COMMISSION CARDS. | COMMISSION CARDS. COMMISSION CARDS. 


J, J. BLACKMAN. G. W. GARDINER. SHIP YOUR GRAIN TO : 
J.J. BLACKMAN & CO., THE VAN DUSEN-HARRINGTON CO., A. B, TAYLOR & C0,, 
ommission Merchants, MINNEAPOLIS, SHIPPERS oF 
C THE VAN DUSEN-ELIOT CO.,|Grai~n AND MILL F 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Screenings and Corn Goods, DULUTH, EED, 
37 Water Street, 4 = NEW YORK. To Secure Highest Prices and Prompt Returns. Room 17, Chamber of Commerce, 
B. B. CONNOR & CO., MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINNESOTA. 


FH, PEAVEY & G0,,|CommissionMerchants,| "he Henry W. Brooks Co, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
LE DA FAT EIR OE SAAT Hay, Flour, Grits, Meal & 6. s. Meal, 
eis MINNEAPOLIS, ates y tale Agents for E. O, Stanard Millin 5 Royal 
emia | Choice Hay and Oats a Specialty. Patent Flo Melstiscae. moan iste 
Elevators. MINN. | 164 and 166 Fourth St., —Ann— 136 and 137 Bullitt St We Brooke, x peane Wap k nn 
- eee eo. Sg 2 5 > Se ae bet Ee ee See tee EEE eee anager, 
0. Y. ECKERT. JAS. MC CLENAGHAN, J.C, WILLIAMS. LOUISVILLE, KY. : site 3 , it 
ECKERT, WI LLIAMS & C0,, LEMAN BARTLETT. 0. Z. BARTLETT. ESTABLISHED 1864. 
L. BARTLETT & SON, ire ee 7 
WHOLESALE COMMISSION Grain and Produce Commission Merchants ep ay - Borge © ele 
And Dealers in Corn, Oats, Flour, Mill Feed, Hay, Etc. Se Commission Merchants, 
Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. BARLEY a Specialty. GRAIN, SE EOS AND PROVISIONS, 


Ofice and Warehouse, 309 & 311 Lake Ave, DULUTH, MINN. : . 
ee ey Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis. 


| Bradstreet Mercan tile Agency. Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters and Millers, 
REFERENCE: } State Bank of Duluth. 


218 La Salle Street, = CHICACO. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. 


% ESTABLISHED 1865. % *% INCORPORATED 1886. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchaats, SCHWARTZ BROS. COMMISSION CO.., 


eicee 1601, 1603 and 1605 North Broadway, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


von ALOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, | earn. GENBRAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, rrour. 


Merchants’ a — Lasgo Banks, 


Rersnexozs: { P= Liberal Cash Advances Made on Consisenments. By 


oss MOLL AND ELEVATOR MACHINERY, AMERICAN MILLER 
Agents for Barnard & Leas Separators and Cleaners. (Send for Catalogue.) MITCHELL BROS. COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


WORKS NEAR END OF “L” R°Y BRIDGE, KANSAS CITY, KAN, 


P.O. ADDRESS, STATION “A,” - - = KANSAS CITY, MO. $1.00 PER ANNUM. 
22 288 Oo a rr 


Conveuing Elevating » POWEI Transmission Machinery 
H.W.CALDWELL&é SON, == 


CENERAL MACHINISTS, SS 
127, 129, 131, 188 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, - CHICAGO, ILL, AVERY PLAIN 


ano CALDWELL- AVERY 
CORRUGATED - 
SEAMLESS STEEL 
ELEVATOR 


“South Bend" 
Wood Split Pulleys, 


iii” CRLDWELL STEEL CONVEYOR, ‘iili"? 


and Iron Bushings. 
Will Not Slip on AUTOMATIC POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. 


Shaft. No Danger 
From Fire. LARGE AND COMPLETE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 


SPROCKET WHEELS, LINK BELTING, COTTON, RUBBER AND LEATHER BELTING, ELEVATOR BOOTS, 
BOLTS AND BUCKETS, SPOUTS, GEARING, FRICTION AND JAW CLUTCHES, HANGERS, SHAFTING, 
PILLOW BLOCKS, IRON PULLEYS, SET COLLARS, TAKE UP BOXES, TURN HEADS, PERFORATED METAL, WIRE CLOTH, ETC. 
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THIS YEAR YOU DO WANT THE BEST. 


You want Crain Separators this year, that you can absolutely depend upon for 


DURABILITY, 
CAPACITY, 
OPERATION, 
ACCESSIBILITY, 
ECONOMY. 


These features are found in the very highest perfec- 


tion in the old established and always reliable 


Rureka Grain separators. 


<i 4 


Of this style of machine, which is known as the 


EUREKA WAREHOUSE 


— AND — 


ELEVATOR SEPARATOR. 


We build 8 regular sizes and the capacities range from 140 bushels up 
to 2,000 bushels per hour. This is not bluff nor blow. The cupneiey 


of each machine is absolutely guaranteed. 


EUREKa WAREHOUSE SEPARATOR. 


QUILITY OF ag TTI 
OPERATION =e = =) Ba 
THE BEST, (on Geen Sage 


Of this style of machine, which is known to the trade as 


our 


DOUBLE RECEIVING SEPARATOR, 


We build 7 regular sizes and the capacities range from 150 
bushels per hour to 2,400 bushels per hour. Here, again, you 
can depend absolutely upon the specified capacities. They are 
guaranteed every time. 


DOU =ss RECELVING SEPARATOR. 


Don't forget that, for Warehouse and Elevator use, we build the greatest line of grain-cleaning machinery, in every possible 
size and style, to meet requirements general or special. Our prices are low, too low, in fact, but that’s to your advantage. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE IS READY. 


S. HOWES, .xi. SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
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THE J, B. DUTTON AUTOMATIC GRAIN AND FEED SCALE. 


MOST DURABLE AND ACCURATE AUTOMATIC SCALE ON THE MARKET. 
For use in Flour Mills, Elevators, Malt Houses, Breweries, Starch Factories, Flax Mills, Etc. 


THE WORK DONE 


By THE J.B. DUTTON AUTOMATIC GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED SCALE, 
is attested by the accompanying unsolicited testimonials: 


BEtoir, Wis., Jan. 31, 1891. 
MR. J. B. DUTTON, Detroit, Mich, 


DEAR Str:—In March, 1889, I purchased from 
you three of your Automatic Scales, one No.4 and 
one No. 5 grain, and one teed scale. ‘These have 
been in constant use since that time, and work as 
accurately now as they did the day we set them 
up. As yet thev show no signs of wear. Weare 
well! pleased with the scales, and can recommend 
them as accurate and durable. 

Yours truly, WILLIAM BLODGETT, 


GRAND Rapibs, Micw., Feb, 28, 1891. 
J. B. DUTTON, Esq.. Detroit, Mich. 


Deak Siz:- The Automatic Grain Scale that 
you sent us, more than meets our expectations as 
ascale. Weare using it for the purpose of weigh- 
ing beans from cars. We have weighed some- 
thing like 40,000 bu. in the past three months, and 
have yet to find the time when it did uot do its 
work correctly, 

Its being automatic makes its own register, 
requires no attention whatever, and we cheerfully 
recommend it 10 the public as the scale for ware- 
houses and eleyaters. 

Very respectfull 
W.T. LAMOREAUX & CO, 


Dewavan, ILL., March 7, 1891, 
mR. J. B DUTTON Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Sir:—We have been running one of 
your Automatic Grain Scales for the past 6 months 
and find they work and weigh grain correctly, 
We weigh the grain from the stock hopper to the 
rolls, thereby enabling us to know how much 
cleaned wheat it takes fora barrel of flour. We 
can recommend them to all millers. 

Yours truly, F, STARZ & SON, 


Saqinaw, Micu., March 6, 1891, 


J. B. DUTTON, Esq., Detroit, Mich. 

DEAR Sm:—Replying to yours of the 4th will 
say that the Automatic Grain Scale we bought of 
you has been in almost constant use for over a 
year, and we find by frequent tests that they are 
very correct and reliable in ascertaining the 
amount of wheat ground each day. 

Yours truly, BRAND & HARDIN. 


— 


Duuours, Mrnn., March 20, 1891. 


J. B. DUTTON, Esq., Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Str:—Replying to yours of the 18th, re- 
garding your Automatic Scales, will say, that we 
nave been using them in our mills and they have 
given perfect satisfaction, 

We have made frequent nes ee teats, and find 
that they are A accurate in weighin 
Respectfully yours, GILL & WRIGHT. 


ELDRED MiLiine Co., 
Jackson, Micu., April 3, 1889. 
J. B. DUTTON, Esq., Detroit, Mich. 

DEAR Stx:—Replying to your favor of the 2d 
regarding your Automatic Scales which we are 
using on “feed in our mills, am pleased to say that 
they are entirely satisfactory in every respect. 
We have tested them a great many times and find 
that they weigh very correctly. In matters of 
yields and percentages they are indispensable. 

Wishing you every success with them, we are, 
Yoars truly, ELDRED MILLING CO 


Watia Wata, Wasi., March 9,1891. 
J B. DUTTON, Esq , Detroit, Mich. 
Deak Str:— Replying to your favor of March 
4, will say, the new Automatic Scale you sent us 
Jast fall has since been in constant use, and works 
to our entire satisfaction. 
Yours truly, H, P. ISAACS, Manager.* 


Tue Isaac Harter Co., 
Fostoria, Oxo, June 19, 1889. 


J. B. DUTTON, Esq., Detroit, Mich. 

Deak Srr:—The new register you sent us at 
the be eering of the year has been in constant 
use and works to our entire satisfaction. 

As regards another testimonial, can only say 
that your Automatic Scale has been in operation 
in our mill for over a year, weighing all the feed 
we made during that time. Its correctnessis no 
longer a question of doubt with us, having tested 
it both by grinding out all the wheat on hand. and 
by taking frequent drafts which, on Fairbanks or 
Howe Scales, show 100 pounds to each dump, the 
regular weight of each discharge from your No, 5 
scale, . Yours truly, 

THE ISAAC HARTER CO 
A. MENNEL, Sec’y and Supt. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRION LIST. 


wins, J.B. DUTTON, Ill & 113 W, es St, DETROIT, MICH. 


CORN “FEED ROLLS 


FOUR SIZES: 6x12, 9x'4, 9x18, 9x24—TWO BREAKS EACH. 


DO YOU NEED ONE 


THIS FALL? 


Fast Crinders. 
Fine Crinders. 
No Stone Dressing. 
They Save Time, 
Power 
* Attention. 


T. O. Kireourn of Spring Valley, Minon., 
says: “Lam grinding 85 bushels of mixed 
feed by the watch on a 9x18 Allis 2-break 
Roller Mill.” 

Hundreds of other users speak as highly, 


Our Prices Will Surely Win Your Order, 


lee ae es) COIN: 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 


BELTING, 
AND ALL KINDS OF 


THE EDWARD F 


RELIANCE WORKS, 


MILL AND ELEVATOR 
SUPPLIES. 


P. ALLIS 60. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


NO SKILLED ENGINEER. 


The Shipman arma Steen Engine, 


Petroleum, Kerosene Oil and 
Natural Gas Fuel. 


1, 2, 4, 6 and 8-HORSE POWER, 


STATIONARY AND MARINE. 


Automatic Fuel and Water Supply. 


The most reliable, efficient and satisfactory power 
for smal) elevators, elevating water, and all 
purposes where a small amount of 
power is required. 


: Send Se for Catalogue and Price List. iia > J Fo / 
SHIPMAN ENGINE 60,;° ‘sas¥éhi"iass 
STILL ON TOP. 


Perhaps the highest compliment that could be paid the * SALEM ” Bucket is the fact that 
during the past few years 


Its arninbadeh Eras Been So Closely Imitated 


By other manufacturers as to infringe our patented 
rights, but experience reveals the 
IMPERFECTIONS OF IMITATIONS, 
And we therefore take it as a further compliment to the 
“sA LEM” Bucket that some of its old patrons who 
were Induced to Try the Imitations have 
now returned to the “SALEM” Bucket, 
thereby acknowledging it to be the most 
satisfactory. Don’t be deceived by other makes of 
Buckets that are claimed to be ‘just as good.” Insist 
upon having the Original and Reliable Salem 
Bucket. All legitimate Salem Buckets are plainly 

marked with the word SATs EW 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Mirs., Salem, Ohio. 
THORNBURKGH & GLESSNER, Gen’l Agents, Chicago. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CoO., 


Dealers in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, 
Blue Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
115,117 &119 KinzieSt. POP CORN. 
104, 106,108 & 110 Michigan St, Orrtces, 115 K1nzre Sr 
| 1600 to 1614 Clark St. CHICACO, ILL. 


Warehouses; < 
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SAVE YOUR CAPITAL. 


Cheap Power.—Farmers Give it.. Gheap Storage. Cheap Buildings. Quantity Unlimited.—Machine will Handle it. 
No Fire. Costs Less than any other Practical Machine for Handling Grain. 


Cheap Insurance. 


——— S = 
. ——— — = 
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JOHN S, KIDD’S PORTABLE STEEL ELEVATOR AND WAGON DUMP. 
For Dumping and Elevating from either SLEDS or WAGONS READ THE FOLLOWINC: | 
BAR CORN or POT ATOES as well as any kind of SMALL GR AIN, | 2-5: KD». Des Moines, lowa: OpeEzor7, Iowa, November 14, 1890. 


Your Portable Elevator works smoothly and well, and to our entire satisfaction. We haye stored 
Dumps and elevates a load in TWO MINUTES. 40,000 bushels of oats with it, 30,.00 bushels of which were handled in four weeks, and 2,500 bushels in 
NO JERK ON HORSE OR JAM OF WAGON. | 0"e day. Much more could have been handled with ease. The heaviest load was 109 bushels. Our 


=SS 


buildings are each 20x120 feet, 12 feet studding and the machine fills them to the collar beam by mak- 
Farmers rather elevate their loads on this machine than pull up ing but three openings in the roof. Our man handles it easily, although he is not a mechanic, and 
erades or dump on the old style dumps . two horses have moved it without trouble. Farmers say they had rather dump on it than on the two 


raildump. We were doubtfv! at first that it would work, but we are now more than satisfied with it. 
We could not well do without it as we would have to ehoyel the oats twice to fill the buildings once 


SEE DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLE IN ANOTHER PART OF THIS PAPER : from the wagon and again inside the building, It not only does the work bettér and in less time, but 


saves quite an expense and wastes no grain. We assure you we cannot speak too highly of it, as it 


< 7 fully fills yo claims for it, ne 3 COY, CASS -& CO, 
CANADIAN PATENT FOR SALE. , Ae ie daperiaaiin eriicle in another part of this paper, ae 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


os J.S. KIDD, Des Moines, Iowa. 


} |J. L. OWENS & Co., oe 
a Manufacturers of | il 
BISULPHI E OF CARBO )| feeeeiees] Tho DUSTLES 
! : N x 


Grain and Flax 


i ie Rol 
Of Special Grade for Killing Mill Insects. mn tach 


CHAIN 
BELTING 


SEPARATORS, 


To clean all kinds 
of Grains and Seeds, 
made in different 
sizes to suit differ- 
ent requirements. 


Send for Instructions and Order Direct from 
the Manufacturer, 


cE 


ene ene sun eae sae )- 
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acet Send for Catalogue DETACH AGES in every 
W with Testimonials and Prices. Address, es 
ED ARD R. TAYLOR, J, E OWENS & C0., Minneapolis, Minn, Slevatore! for 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. A ' 
Heebner’s Patent Level-Tread Horse-Power ‘ Se Bowe 
vot CER Drive Belts, 


Etc., Etc. 


FOR HANDLING 
GRAIN, SEEDS, 
EAR CORN, MALT, 


ON AMERICAN TIN PLATE. 


s 
i 
i 
H 
1 a 
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pe COTTON SEED, COAL, 
HE numerous inquiries made of us as to how soon we would manufacture or distrib- LITTLE GIANT Threshing Machine. STONE, CLAY, PAPER 
ute American plates that would be of the same class or high grade of excellence as Threshes Qrain, Corn, Rice, Flax, Millet and Grass 
those which we are now guaranteeing, render it necessary that we should publicly Seed. Fully Warranted. Catalogues free. Feed and PULP, TAN BARK, 
answer and define our position, which is as follows: Ensilage Cutters, Feed Grinders, etc. 


HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa., U.S. A. 


OUR POsiTien pieces Spee 
| 


BOXES, BARRELS, ETC. 
Before placing orders 
SUT BscRiBE Send for Ilastrated Catalogue and Prices, 


ADDRESS 


Aaemie to ere THE JEFFREY MFG, CO., 


122 East First Avenue, 
COLUMBUS, - = OHIO. 


Up to this writing we are not aware of any American maker who can give us the 
quantity we daily require, and the all-important guarantee required by this house; nor is 
it reasonable for us to expect it at this early period, 

It must be known that months oftime, thought and considerable money were expend- 
ed by us before the best plates known to the American trade were put upon the market, 
and we assure the trade—N O W as we did TMM N—that reputation with us is para- 
mount. We shun misrepresentations just as we avoid their results, viz.: unenviable 
notoriety, 

As soon as we can secure American plates EQUAL. TO THOSE WE 
NOW GUARANTEE, OUR PATRONS SHALL HAVE 
‘WT HLEWE; but we wish it understood that @UWR idea of manufacturing tin plates is 
not that of IDE PIPENG a plate made elsewhere and the use and AIBUSE ofa 


stamping machine, Anyone familiar with the tin plate business knows full well such a 
plant (?) can be erected and in operation in a few days. 


MERCHANT & CO. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Kansas City. London, 


in STEEL and TRON made only by us. 

CORRUGATED Iron in variety.. Beaded and 

Crimped Sheets. Pat. Sheet Metal LATH, 
Samples and catalogue. 

CHICAGO STEEL & IRON ROOFING CO., Chicago, lil, 


PUBLISHED BY 
Mitchell Bros. Co., Chicago. i 
$1.00 PER ANNUM. Chicago Branch, 48 South Canal St. 


Elevator : Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


TE 


2 Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


THE GASE MF6. CO., Columbus, 0, 
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TROMANHAUSER BROS,, 


Architects, Contractors, 
AND BUILDERS OF 


Grain Elevators. 


J. A. CAMPBELL. 


CLYDE T. CAMPBELL 
OVER 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


J. A. CAMPBELL & SON., 


3117 N Street, LINCOLN, NEB., 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Country, Transfer, Mixing, Marine and Terminal GRAIN ELEVATO RS, 


Storage Elevator Plants. 


Plans Submitted and Estimates Furnished. 


402 NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - - 


y 


A eh 


Estimates furnished on application for 
Transfer, Mixing and Storage Elevators. 


SF 


We invite inspection of our designs and solicit correspondence, respecting 
the construction of Grain Elevators. ave ie : iy : 


ROOM 424, BEERY BLOCK, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


P. A. KILWER, 
Secretary and Manager. 


J. C. KILNER, 
President. 


York Foundry & Engine Co., 


YorREHe, NEBRASEA., 


—— MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN —— 


Mill and Elevator Supplies, Engines, Boilers, Pulleys, Shafting, 
PIPE AND STEAM FITTINGS. 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS MADE, 
Machine Work, Store Fronts, Water Works Castings, Ete. 


SEND FOR CATALUGUE OF MACHINERY. 
Please Mention This Paper, 


ELEVATOR ENGINES, 


Upright and Horizontal, Statlonary and SemI-Portable. 


ALL SIZES UP TO TWENTY-SIX HORSE POWER, 


Tlustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


Modern in Design, Durable in Construction, and Eco- 
nomical and Convenient to Operate. 


We use our own inventions to secure durability and convenience. Write us for 
full specifications and estimates and save a heavy expense in remodeling or operating 
a wasteful and ill-contrived elevator. 


FRANK KAUCHER, 


GRAIN ELEVATOR ARCHITECT, 


A Complete Plant of Any Known Capacity Under One Contract. 


\ 


410 German American Bank Blidg., 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHADE ELEVATOR C0. 


Architects of Grain Elevators, 


78 Monroe Street, CHICACO, ILL. 


We are architects (not contractors or builders), and we have made a specialty of grain elevators 
for the last 18 years, and during that time we have made plans and superintended the construction of 
£98 grain elevators. We stand the grain bins down upon the ground and construct them of studs and 
boards, and tie them with iron rods. We have found the stud and board bins stronger than crib work 
built of 2-inch plank nailed together. There has never been an accident in any of our elevators from 
the bursting of a bin or from the settling of the house. We have our spiral grain conveyors made to 
order. The steel flights are put on to wood filled gas pipe shafts, and the edges are ground off ina 


TELEPHONE No. 225. 


THE 


lathe and made perfectly true, so that the conveyor may be worked close to the bottom of the trough, 
and they do not mix. grain. This conveyor will cost you no more than an inferior article bought on 
the market. J 

It is impossible to make a safe contract without a carefully matured plan and a complete 
working drawing and specifications of all the details An experienced architect should save you 


five times the amount of his fee, and arrange for you a more convenient elevator than you can build 
without his assistance, and he should stand between you and the contractor, and see that you get 
what you psy. for. — : 

We have made plans for transfer elevators to transfer grain from car to car, and weigh the 
same in Hopper scales. They are very popular with the railroads that are using them. They may 
be seen in operation in Chicago in the Baltimore & Ohio and Nickel Plate railway yards. 

If you intend to build a grain elevator, write to us, stating the storage capacity required, and 
probable amount of work to be done by the propo-ed elevator If ground has been selected, send us 
a pencil sketch, showing the rail oad tracks and wagon approaches Upon receipt of this drawing 
we will prepare for you a sketch and estimate of the best house for the grounds and work to be done. 
We have no stereotype plans, for the plans of an elevator differ, to suit the location and the work to 
be performed. i ‘ 

Please write for our descriptive circular. 

REFERENCES: 
Weils-Stone Mercantile Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


P. G. Noel, Topeka, Kan. St 
The Union Elevator Co,, Omaha, Neb. 


The Topeka Mill & Elevator Co , Topeka, Kan. _ I ( 

The K. C. White Lead & Linseed Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo. Fiske, Thomas & Co , Chicag », Ill, 

B, Fowler & Co., Chicago Ill. St. Charles Elevator Co , St. Charles, Mo. 

H. C. Cole & Co,, Chester, Ill. Walton & Frazier, Thomasboro, [I1. 

-Thompron & Cutsinger, Edinburg, Ind. Vernon Mill & Elevator Co., Vernon, Tex. 
Pinckneyville Milling Co., Pinckneyville, Ill. 


ELEVATORS 1" 
WAREHOUSES 


When covered with our STAMPED CORRUGAT- 
ED IRON are FIR&, Wind and Water-proof. 
We also make and carry in stock Iron CEILING, 
ROOFING, ARCHES, LATH, etc. For descrip- 
tive Catalogue, Prices, etc, address 
00, 


THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING 


TIGL A, C.- ' 
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BARNETT & RECORD, JAMES STEWART & 6O., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


GRAIN ELEVATORS BN 
~enstmesanerwom ~ GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


For Receiving Grain in Country Towns, PILE DRIVING AND DOCK BUILDING 


TRANSFER, MIXING*STORAGE ELEVATORS, IN ANY PORTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


We issue no catalogue, but have a large assortment of plans to 
submit on short notice, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Architects and Builders of 


WE REFER BY PERMISSION TO 


UNITEv ELEVATOR CO., St. Louis, MERCHANTS ELEVATOR CO., St. Louis, 
CENTRAL ELEVATOR CO., St. Louis. E. O, STANARD MILLING CO., St. Lonis, and 


37 & 38 Corn Exchange, 460 Drake Block, | ¢¥.xscrraxsmtine.co se toute | Alton, san. afer Cheago, 


OHIO & MISSISSIPPI R. R. CO., J. F. Barnard, Pres. & Gen. Mgr., Cincinnati. 


LOUISVILLE, NEW ORLEANS & TEXAS R. R. CO., James M. Edwards, Vice Pres’t. and Gen 
MINNEAPOLIS. ST. PAUL. peste 


GHAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND CORN MILLS, 


COMPLETE CUTFITS FOR FLOUR MILLS, HOMINY MILLS AND ROLLER PROCESS CORN MILLS. 
28 SIZES AND STYLES OF 


PORTABLE CORN MILLS, 


With or Without Bolts and Crushers, 


Horse Powers, Engines, Pulleys, Belting, 
Corn and Wheat Cleaners, 
Elevator Cups and Bolts, 
Hominy Mills, Roller Mills, 
Meal Bolts and Purifiers, 


Received First Premium at Cincinnati, St. 
— Louis, New Orleans, Louisville and Indian- 
——— ; apolis Fairs and Expositions. 


BUY OUR cmarw cxuevarons. 


a al tah lah teh Leh Lda Lda el at lah La dl dl Ct ah Le a Ll ll ll 


And Everything needed in the Handling 
and Grinding of Grain. 


Send $20.00 for working plans of a 
5,000-bushel Grain Elevator costing 
$1,000.00, complete with power and ma- 
chinery, warranted to handle grain faster 
and cheaper than any other known device. 
Also, larger sizes the same ratio in price. 
Catalogue, with plans and full prices of 
machinery, sent upon application. 


aa aa al lal kal dal dal tal le lela kl onl Lael 


ADDRESS 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., - Indianapolis, Ind. 


BUY the Leaser Patent Self Operating Grain Cleaner 


ceewwemietas «THE LEFFEL WATER WHEEL & ENGINE CO, |@9aa 


as —_ m1 oe mill, and Dp Build a Splendid Line of P 
can be adjusted while in motion, ’ SELF-CONTAINED SIDE-CRANK fe \Y [Os E iY ES 
Ss —— AND ——. | 
<< )'"BOILERS | 
- FLUE 


need not be touched except to 
dump in grain. Five sieves go 
with each cleaner, to clean any 
kind of grain, Floor space 30x40 
inches, five feet high. This isa 
= farmer’s size, but is especially 
adapted to warehouses. Price, 
$30.00. I will make any size re- 
quired, 

Warehousemen will do well to buy one to sell to 
farmers as I will give exclusive right to only one man at 
each station to sell, Warehousemen will please paste 
this up in warehouse where farmers can see it, 

Send for descriptive circular and references, 


JOSEPH LEABER, Patentes and Manufacturer, Dumont, Minn 


to clean as good as desired. It 
8, 12,16 and 20 Horse Power. 
High in Grade. Low in Price. Strictly First- 
class. In design and construction SUPERIOR 
to all others. Write for ENGINE PAMPHLET. ¥ ‘ x ee 
dress us in full as follows: Subscribe for the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 


Ad : 
» THE LEFFEL WATER WHEEL & ENGINE CO, | TRADE and the AMERICAN MILLER: both one year 
Greenmount Ave., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. | $1.60. Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., Chicago, 
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HERE IS THE BEST 


Corn Sheller and Cleaner on earth. Be sure and 
send your orders to Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., 
and get the best. 


oO 
~ DUSTLESS = 
ee Ss 


o—_ 


© <BARNA 


. Sir 
a ANA AA 
=—— — peer It a ni rm 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO. 


WOLINE, - - = IGLINOIS. 


AGENTS 
J. F. PAYNE, M. M. SNIDER, 
Room 3, Chamber of Commerce, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 1323 Capitol Avenue, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
F.C. WALLACE, R. C. STONE, Springfield, Mo. 
Produce Exchange, TOLEDO, OHIO. STUART HARE, Enterprise, Kan. 
JOHN SYPHERS, Henderson, Ky. J.M. ALLEN, Lisbon, North Dakota. 


F. B. HOTALING, Cor. E. Water and Crape Sts., Syracuse, N.Y. 


7 
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Tst CELEBRATED 


A. P. DICKEY GIANT GRAIN CLEANERS, 


THE STANDARD IN THEIR LINE. 


“GRAIN CLEANED TO A STAND: 


Manufactured in any desired size and pattern, y = 
with capacities to accommodate the largest Eleva- 
tor and Flouring Mills, or small Warehouses for 
hand use. Single and Double. End and Side 
Shake, and Dustless Separators, both Under and 
Over Blast. 


SPREE: 


J i 


| 


The Quadruple Suction Dustless Separator. Four sepa- 
rate suctions, independent of each other with sieves and 
screens, requiring less power, less floor space, lower in 
height, needing less bracing, has better and more perfect 
separations, and furnished with the only perfect force feed 
and mixer on the market Guaranteed to clean Grain to any 
desired standard without waste once through this machine 
twice as well as any machine made. 


For Circulars and Prices Address 


a ae For farm use, with or without Baggers and Ele- 
a a = acine iS vators. These machines cannot be beat for the 
| a | | | | — purpose of testing in large Elevators. 


“REGAN 
(AT CLIPPER vapor gxectro ENGINES, 


Gas or Gasoline for Fuel. 1-2 to 10 Horse Power. 


No Boiler, 
OAT CLIPPER AND SEPARATOR. No Fire, 


Parties who intend putting in an Oat 


* No Danger, 


Started by Spark From Small Battery. 


Clipper, would do well to investigate Adapted to run Elevators and Feed Mills, and Guaranteed not to cost for Fuel over 
a new Machine which I am now manu- ‘ 2 cents per hour per Horse Power. 
facturing, and which | claim is the YOU TURN THE SWITCH—ENGINE DOES THE REST. 


Capacity over one thousand bushes | THOMAS KANE & COMPANY, 
per hour. ; 137 & 139 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Catalogue on application. 


BOSTON ESELTING COMPANY, 


(Established 1828.) 
ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS 


For particulars call on or address, 


LOUIS = 
OUIS GATHMANN, aril a 
& SALESROOMS: 
aia habe Liat Io Maginon Stee 0 02 hengos de 
Bsn nareek Ae os teas 
Garden City Flour Mill Machines. Ba Bae Water si” Mtge Wa 
. 225 E. = Py ee eee eee St. Paul. 


2and 4 California St..... San Francisco. 


Cor. LAKE AND PEORIA SIS, Chicago, III. 256, 258 and 260 Devonshire Sirect, - BOMTON. 
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“PEERLESS” POWER GRAIN SHOVEL 


CHENEYW’S PATENT. 


For Unloading Crain from Cars, 


—MANUFACTURED BY— 


GREAT WESTERN MANUFACTURING Co. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies of Every Kind, 
i PRIGES ON APPLICATION. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


C.D. HOLBROOK, Room 4, Corn Wethanee: Minneapolis, Minn., Northwestern Agent. 


iginrs JOHNSON & FIELD CO. 


Pes MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


USTLESS 


OOP IOL LLL EDO LLETL. 


IS 
ed) 2 | ae 
UT 


HOPPER SCALES. 


SEPARATO 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 
Large in Capacity, Perfect in Separation, a. with GREAT 
= STRENGTH and DURABILI 

3 These machines have no equal. ADOPTED and INDORSED by many of tle 
largest Mills and Elevators in the country. 


MADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES TO SUIT DIFFERENT REQUIREMENTS. 
Send for circular with testimonials and prices, Addr 


= = : oP : 
RAILROAD Track SCALES. = COWTWsSS 
Before purchasing, send JOHNSON & > FimLD co, j- =- RACINE. wis 


for Price List of our Stand- 5 
| i cc iy a a pWeems arehouse Fanning anning Mills. ills. 


ard Scales.—None better.— 


Fully Warranted.—All sizes 
“Nits Le Y : , , | ut | ll ™ Cut of No. 6 Mill with Motion Governor. 
Jones of Binghamton) —eAaPacitY— 
Binghamton, N. Y. | | i NEA 6 0 0 R USH F tS 
STILWELL’S PATENT i Weel plaice 5 
LIME EXTRACTING WE MAKE 


i 2D 
Farm Mills and 


HEATER AND FILTER) 


Ny sy | ‘ 
| ew ifferent Siz 
COMBINED. sell a Seven Different Sizes 
Is the ONLY wes o> | —FOR 
- aT) / 1 | 
shetty a CaN | | Warehouses 
Hitt} i a as a 
i goa | ion bias f and Elevators 
cale in ii inn errs EST 
~ <aapetentede wun wT hom More of eed 4 pent rH arate 
Removing all Im- | - use than any other kin 


The Motion Governor is something that has long 
been needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use 


purities from 


the water before Mi — =| horse power in their elevators, for it matters not if the 
it enters the = Ae = horse is fighting flies, jumps or runs, this Governor pre- 
aa serves 4 uniform and steady speed. 
— UU ZA the mill may be lessened or accelerated by it in a moment. 
7 Cone Pulleys are unnecessary with it. We guarantee 
Thoroughly Tested. | this Governor as good as represented and we will allow 
purchasers ten days to test it, with the privilege of re- 
OVER 8,000 = = == turning if not poumet to the guarantee. 
of them in daily use > —— Send for Catalogue to 
—— <7" L. S. & A. J. BLAKE . Racine, Wis 
— —_— } => = z . . ads ’ +] © 
This cut is a fac- aa se J Successors to The Blake-Beebe Oo. 
a. simile of the appear- 
Hil am mi ij; ance of a No. 5 Heat- 
ie | “SYKES” Roofing, (#0) | PANHANDLE LOAN & TRUST Co, 
¢ | , Q, ( srert , 
| when the.door was as HENRIETTA, TEXAS 

j removed after the ™ 7 ; 

CORRUGATED IRON, Offers well selected, guaranteed First 
oe 5 em ee ee 


Mortgages, 5 years, 8 per cent. 


ning two weeks. 
Tilustrated — Cata On productive central busines ty, in good 
gues, All sizes and weights, by the Square or in Car Load Lots, for Elevator Construc- | Qo propucuiye central pusiness pro erty, in good 
tion, etc. Write to us for Catalogue of Materials and BOTTOM PRICES. and profitable investment in finest agricultura} 

State in the Union, efer to ~outhern National 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFG.CO., 


DAYTON, OHIO. SYKES IRON & STEEL ROOFING CO., °'! S Morsan St. cr AiPes, onto. | Conn’; Mercantile Trust Co. Providence, Rel. 


Boiler, | Lith | BZ It i3 aconvenience with steam power, as the speed of 
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DES MOINES MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY & SUPPLIES! 


ENGINES ASIN Olas 


tron Pipe Fittings and Brass Goods, Pulleys, Shafting, Elevator Buckets and Gears. 


Correspondence Solicited. Estimates Furnishee for Complete Plants. 


Office and Works: I01 to !21 E. Court Ave., Des Moines, la. 


Lea CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO, 
ROLLED, 4 Voy 


"py, CO AMBRIDGE 
me’ Zi, OHIO, — 


MANUF’RS OF 


Crimped Fdge, | 
Corrugated avo Beaded 


aa a ACENTS 
lron Roofing, Siding & Ceiling, WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. O.4.4.41: 41.4 


CINE euaninc ENGINE, 


FOR ELEVATORS. 


We make THE ONLY OIL BURNING 
BOILER in the world that will permit the use 
of other fuel in connection with the oil. 


THE RA 


Automatic Water and Oil Regulation. 
OUTFITS UP TO 10 H. P. 


AUTOMATIC ENGINES 


FROM ONE TO NINETY HORSE POWER. 


For prices and other information, address 


ee 


the Racine Hardware Manufacturing Company, Racine, Wis, 


Fire Proof, Lightning Proof, Cheap as Lumber. 
| Wire Fencing, Metal Shingles, Building Paper, Ete. i 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND MENTION THIS PAPER. 


THE KANNEBERG ROOFING CO., CANTON,O. 


(The Originators of Strictly Genuine Steel Roofing.) 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Ths KANNEBERG PAT, COBRUGATED IRON. 
. : (4 Sizes of Corrugations.) 


Latest Improved, ; 
Folded Lock Seam Roo fin. f) Crimped Edge Iron Roofing and 
—MADE OF— Set og ey et Ba ot 
F Ceiling, Water Proo uilding Pa- 
Strictly Genuine Steel. ver, Ready Mixed Paints, Etc, 


Write for Catalogues, Price List and Samples. 


= 


A FEW PROMINENT MISCELLANEOUS USERS 
(Excepting Governments and Railroads). 


Adams Express Company; Allegheny City Light Plant; Allegheny Coun: 
soe Company; Anheuser-Busch Brewing Company ; Spark e Neots 
Ashcroft Manufacturing Company; EH. Balbach & Son; Baldwin Locomotive 
Works; Bowers Dredging Company; Brooks Locomotive Works: Brown & 
Sharpe _Manufacturing Company Brush Electric Company of Baltimore ; 
Brush Electric Light Company of Buffalo; Burlington Electric Street Railway 
Company ; Calumet & Hecla Mining Company; Cambria Iron Company; Car= 
negie, Phipps & Company; Cincinnati Gas Light & Coke Company; Coxe 
Brothers & Company; Crescent Steel Works of Miller, Metcalf & Parkin ; 
Cumberland & Presumpscot Mills; Denver Consolidated Electric Company ; 
Detroit Dry Dock Company , Detroit Electric Light & Power Company ; Dun- 
nell Manufacturing Company; East End Electric Light Company of Pitts- 
burgh; Elgin National Watch Company; Federal Street & Pleasant Valley 
Electric Street Railway Company of Pittsburgh and Allegheny ; Forest Paper 
Companys Gate City Oil Mills ; Glen Echo Electric Street Railway Company 
of Washington; Herkimer Paper Company; Howe, Brown & Company ; 
Illinois Steel Company; Lehigh Avenue Passenger Electric Street Railway 
Company of Philadelr iia; Lombard, Ayres & OS ipery ; McConway & Torley 
Company ; McKeesport Electric Light Company; Metropolitan Electric Light 
Company of London; Missouri Electric Light & Power Company of St. Louis; 
Muncie Pulp & Paper Company; New England Dredging Company; New- 
ton Paper Company ; G. H. Nichols & Company ; Ohio Paper Company ; Oliver 
Oil Company; Omaha & Council Bluffs Electric Railway Company; Omaha 
Electric Street Railway Company ; Otis Iron & Steel Company ; Pacite Rolling 


Mill Company ; Pencoyd Iron Works; Pennsylvania Steel Company: Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal and Iron Company ; 7 Pittsburgh ‘Losatnoivs & Car 

r uaker City Dye Works; St. Charles 
Car Works; Sawyer-Man Electric Company; Schenectady Locomotive Works; 
Williams Sellers & Company; Sherman Oil & Cotton Company; Shoenberger & 


Work; Robert Poole & Son Company ; Q 


Company; Southern Cotton Oil Company; Claus Spreckels’ Sugar Refinery; 
.Tacoma Vient & Water Company; Terre Haute Blectric Street Railway Cont: 
pany ; Union Switch & Signal Company; United Electric Light & Power Com- 
any; Vancouver Electric Street Railway & Light Company; Wellman Iron & 
teel Company; Westinghouse Air Brake Company ; Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company; Wilmington City Electric Street Railway Com- 


pany. es 
Over 3000 other users, 


THE WESTINGHOUSE MACHINE COMPANY. 3 
= PITTSBURGH. PENNA.U.S.° A. C= 


= 
ey) ip 
Vili ASONY 
mTOR 
) 
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M. F. SEELEY. J, 8. SEELEY. C. R. DELAMATYR 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. 
| SEELEY, SON & C0. 


FREMONT, NEB., . 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands at the head for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation. 

You cannot build a first-class modern 
elevator without using some of our inven- 
tions, so you had better apply to us for 
plans and specifications and save royalties. 
A large number of pergons are using our 
appliances and may expect us to call on 
them for royalties in the near future. 

Also farnish all kinds of Machinery, 
Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Belts 
and Buckets, etc., etc. 

We build Elevators in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 

(e-With our experience, we can save 
you on these Items more than cost of 
Plans. Correspond with us, and saye 
costly mistakes, 
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SPECIAL FLAX CLEANING MACHINERY. 


. WE ARE MAKERS AND JOBBERS 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES a 


AND 


with or without 


NOGALPING-SHOE” 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
MILLS, 
MALT HOUSES, 


———3e— 
BREWERIES, ae 
anD DISTILLERIES, OF ANY 


DESIRED STYLE 
oR 
DIMENSIONS 
| MADE to ORDER 


SUCH AS 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS, 


PILLOW-BLOCKS, CLUTCHES, COUPLINGS, 
GEARS, SPROCKETS, SET COLLARS, 
3 : TAKE-UP BOXES, CRANE-SPOUTS, 
LEATHER, RUBBER, COTTON anv LINK BELTING. 
“FLEXIBLE” anp “SWIVEL” GRAIN SPOUTS. 


ELEVATOR BOOTS, BUCKETS anp BOLTS. 
“SPIRAL” anv “BELT” CONVEYORS. 


“PLATFORM,” “DUMP” anp “HOPPER” SCALES, 
GRAIN SCOOPS, anp POWER GRAIN SHOVELS, 
— ALL SIZES 0F—— 


WRITE FOR 
PARTICULARS 


= .. bn Ee owe 


. Two feet of capacity length for each lineal foot of machine. 
FARM AND WAREHOUSE FANNING MILLS. Tapered, Hexagon Reels, Revolving on Horizontal Shafts. 
GRAIN TESTERS, SEED TESTERS, 


PERFORATED METALS, WIRE CLOTH, All Sprocket Wheels and Drive Chain run perpendicular and Parallel with each other. 


Power Car Pullers, Oat Clippers, Dustless The lightest running, best made, most durable reels in the market. 
Receiving Separators, 


; POLISHERS, SEPARATORS, GRADERS, 
FLAX REELS anp SPECIAL FLAX MILLS, 
“OVERHEAD,” “SWEEP” anv ‘‘TREAD” HORSE POWERS, ; 
BAG-TRUCKS, SIX-WHEEL WAREHOUSE TRUCKS, 


PEASE SPECIAL FLAX MILIS | wert cnown Houses 


9 4 gee 


The Albert Dickinson Seed Co., Chicago. 
The Minnesota Elevator Co., Chicago. 
W. L. Luce, South Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill., and Minneapolis, Minn, 
Cargill Bros., La Crosse, Wis. 
McMichael & Son, McGregor, Iowa. 
Winona Mill Co., Winona and Mankato, Minn. 
Inter-State Grain Co., Minneapolis, Minn., and Olwein, Iowa. 
Samuelson & Co., Stromsburg, Neb. 
Stokes Bros., Watertown, So. Dakota. 
Ness & Moen, Peterson, Minn. 
J.C. Sanborn & Son, Ortonville, Minn. 
D. C. Fairbanks, Dodge Center, Minn. 
Clark Bros., Mauson, Iowa. 
ee Boor & Benjamin, Ashton, Iowa. 
SE OR POWER. S.J. Clausen, Clear Lake, Iowa. 


STRAIGHT OR TAPERED 
HAND REELS OF ANY DIMENSIONS 
DESIRED, MADE TO ORDER 


| 
l 


= —— 


FOR HAND U 


This Millis represented with a Grain Hurdle in the Shoe, to show that although 
especially adapted to Flaxseed Cleaning, it can also be used for all kinds of Grain, mak- I.N. Drake, Hartley, Iowa. 
ing it a universal mill, calculated for all kinds of work. This mill is built upon the AND MANY OTHERS 


#ame principle as our Side Shake Warehouse Mills, but with more depth of the shoe, in 
order to accommodate ome fa Sieves and a flax screen extending to the extreme front of 
the mill, a length of four feet. It consequently has greater capacity than any ordinary 
millin existence. No flax hurdles are used, as separate sieves work better on flaxseed, 

and afford opportunities for changing the combinations for different classes of work. KKK KX 3K ke KR * 

This mill is equally well adapted to cleaning, separating and screening Timothy, Clover, | sa ta ee ee a ee 
and other fine seeds. 


Nore—The No. 0 and No. 00 machines are not fitted to run by hand power, S E N D FO R CAT A LOG [j E 


| Nowe. - No. 1. No. 0. No. 00, 
Extreme Height.| 3 ft, 8 in. 3 ft. 8 in. 3ft.8in, | 8ft.8in. A ET TE 
‘Bize over all..... 5fit.7in. x4 ft. |5 ft. 7 in. x4 ft.|5 ft. 7 in. x 5 ft.|5 ft. 7 in. x 6 ft. 
| 9 in. 9 in, 9 in. 
Fl tocen lof p'lley 27 in. 27 in. 27 in. 27 in. 
a ae pulleys... 6in. x 2in. 6 in ae in, 6in, x din. 6 in, x 3 in. — 
ev. per minute. 275 27 275 275 } \ \ ANN 
Size of Sieves.../3ft.2in, x33in.| 4ft.x33in | 5ft.x33in. | 6 ft. x33 in. ADDRESS pay ES LL LETTERS EMIEAGS.cHe.cD. 
Depth of Screw.. 4 ft. 4 ft. 4 ft. 4 ft. i aw lle Mao nar CRAIN AND SEE TESTER 
Capacity per h’r. 25 to 85 bu. 35 to 45 bu. 45 to 60 bu. 69 to 75 bu. = 
2 7 The upper box fits into the lower one. The zincs or 
IN“ USECBY ALL THE CARERU ISiy; wire cloth, os the case pisy De, ate of dittarams ertore- 
~~ ees tions, or meshes, according to the work required to do 
- When ordering, simply etate what the Testers are to be 
PRINCIPAL FLAX HANDLERS == oo for, ee, os seme = ‘tse <—— ae 
sind, a8 Separate 1es 8 are requir sn, ster 
OF THE UNITED STATES. includes a pair (both sieves). 


E. H. PEASE MFG. CO., RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 


SEE PACES 102, 103 AND SECOND COVER PACE. 
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PEASE WAREHOUSE FANNING 


MILLS. 


Hand Use 
or 
Power. 


The ‘‘Pease’’ Side Shake Mills. 


The Cut shows the ‘‘Right,” or Crank side. On the opposite side are 
tight and loose Pulleys. These mills are not only a first-class mill for gen- 
eral work but are also specially adapted for all kinds of seed cleaning as is 
attested by the following unsolicited letter, which we publish by permission: 

Sr. CHARLES, Mrnn., April 12, 1890, 
BE. H. Pease Mra. Co., Racine, Wis.: ; ; 

Gentlemen:—We have started the No. 2 Mill which we bought from you a 
short time ago, We find it to be the best Timothy Cleaner we ever saw. It cleans very 
fast and does fine work. It is far ahead of the —— mill for cleaning timothy. We also 
use a-— mill but it does not come up with the No, 2 side shake we bought of you, 
Your No.2 will clean timothy about three times as fast as the —— mill does and does 
better work than the —— does, Your mill is well built and strong. We would not give 
our No, 2 ‘‘Pease”’ Side Shake for any two —— that we ever saw. ; 

Very truly, J.B. ZECHES & CO, 
Notrs—The No. 0 machine is not fitted to run by hand power. 
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Horse or 
Steam Powen 
Only. 


The ‘‘Pease’’ End Shake Mills. 


Particularly adapted for use in Horse Power Elevators where power is 
limited and close cleaning and grading desired, It is strong. durable and 
noiseless. 

The shoe is supported by sTEEL springs, hung from above and vibrated: 
by flexible shake-rods with ADJUSTABLE ECCENTRICS. The shake is from 
front to back, instead of from side to side. 

They are fitted with a patent adjustable hopper raiser, not shown in 
cut, which gives an even flow of grain upon the sieves. 

These Mills have MUCH GREATER CAPACITY than any other kind of 
equal sizes. They are especially adapted for cleaning ALL KINDS OF GRAIN. 
nee ame shake Mills are better adapted for cleaning Clover, Timothy, 

ax, etc. 

Norre—The pulleys are placed on the r1@ut side of mills or opposite to 
those showing in this cut, unless otherwise ordered. 


= Fae = No. 3. No. 2. No.1. No. 0. No. 00. 
| | a —_—_—_—_— 
No. 3. No. 2. No. 1. No. 0. Extereme Height..........| 3ft.6in. | 3ft.6in. | 3ft.6in. | 3ft.6in. | 3 ft. 6in. 
es ere i= ries oa ; 5ft.9in. x 5ft.9in. x|5ft.9in.x/ 5ft.9in x! 5ft.9inx 

Extreme Height... 3 ft, 6 in, 3 ft, 6in 8ft.6in. — Size over all...............| 3ft.3in, | 3ft.11in. | 4ft.8in. | 5ft.S in) 6 ft. 8 in, 
Size over all ....... 5ft2inx3 ft4in|5 ft, 2 in, x 4 ft,/5 ft 2 inx4 ft 9 in|5 ft 2inx5 ft9in Floor to center of pulley,,| 25% in, 254 in. 2544 in. 25% in. 2516 in. 
Floor to center of pull y | 2514 in. 25% in. | 25Yein Driving pulleys...... eee (6 in, xX 2in. 6in. x 2in./6in. x 2in./6in, x 3in.'6in: x 3in. 
Driving pulley.......... 6in. x2 in, 6 in. x 2 in. 6 in. 3 in Reyolutions per minute... 450 450 450 | 450 450 
Revolutions per minute . 275 | 275 275 ; 2ft.6in, x|3 ft. 2in, x | 
Size of hurdles.........|2 ft. 6 in.x24 in.|3 ft. 2in x24in.| 4 ft. x 24 in. 5 ft. x 24 in. ny Size of hurdle............. 30 in, 30in, (4 ft. x 30 in. 5 ft. x 30 in.|6 ft, x 30 in. 
Capacity per hour...... 100 to 200 bu. | 125 to 250 bu | 175 to 350 bu. | 250 to 459 bu. Ye. Capacity per hour... -. /125 to 250 bu'150 to 300 bu!2.U0 to 400 bu 250 to 500 bu/300 to 600 bu 


THESE MACHINES CAN BE FURNISHED WITH SPECIAL SIEVING ssnove 


NY KIND OF GRAIN OR SEEDS. 


. . 

Fanning Mill. 

Designed for locations where power is limited and rapid cleaning is more of an 
object than close grading, 

They have a much larger capacity than our ‘Pease’ Warehouse Mills, but having 
a larger fan, do not require as high a motion and consequently réquire less power, 

These mills are famous as corn and oat cleaners, where plain elevator work is re- 
quired, and to be done rapidly. 

The sieves are so arranged that they may be put in place or taken out independently, 
thus enabling the operator to quickly arrange any combination that may be required for 
the various kinds or conditions of grain to be cleaned, 


7 
Extreme| Size Floor to | Driving | Rey. per |Size of Capacity 


height. | over all. |center of pulleys. | minute. | sieves.| per hour on Weight. 
| pulley. / | corn or oats. 
a Se | REY Pe a ee 
4 ft. 1in, [5 ft6 in an ft. 3 in,|6inx2 ia 140 (57 in, x/800 to 1,000 bu 425 Ibs. 
aa ey ae ie ary] 26 int] 
Office of GRAIN AND SEEDS, 


WM, DEACON. 

E. H, PEAsE Mra. Co., Racine, Wis.: 

Gentlemen: —Replying to yours of recent date in which you inquire whether my 
old “D, W, Wells”’ Fanning Mill is not about worn out and if I will not require another 
one this season, would say:—The small piece of casting I ordered from you a few days 
ago to repair same, has put my mill in perfect order, with no reason in sigh why it will 
not be running at the end of tame and doing perfect work. This machine was in the 
Elevator when I took possession THRE years ago, and I am reliably informed has 
been in almost constant use here for FIFTEEN years previous to that time. 

Very truly yours, WM. DEACON. 


SANDWICH, Iuu., May 23, 1890, 
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FOR 
ALL KINDS 
OF 


CRAIN 


ELEVATORS 
AND 
MILLS. 


SEND FOR 
GENERAL 


CATALOGUE 
AND PRICES 


The “‘Pease’”’ Dustless Separators. 
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Horse or 
Steam Power 
Only. 


Cuicago, Inu., April 8, 1891. 


GENTLEMEN :—The ‘‘Pease”’ Dustless Sree I bought of you March 26, 1891, 2 
sold to Wittman & Co., 66 and 68 N. Halsted St. The No. 00 Machine I ee of yow 
January 19, 1891, I sold to F. Grimsell, 80 W. Erie St , and one I bought of you some 
time ago I sold to Keinfer Bros., North Ave. and Halsted St. These and several others 
of these ‘“‘Pease”’ Dustless Separators I have bought of you are being used chiefly for 
cleaning corn and oats, and any of them will clean as fast as 8x5-inch buckets, placed 12 
inches apart and running at the usual speed, can elevate. 

All the machines are giving good satisfaction. 

Yours, etc., R. D. HILDRETH, Millwright, 
53 and 55 So. Jefferson St. 


Sprit Lake, Iowa, May 7, 1891. 


GENTLEMEN :—Inclosed find draft to pay for the No. 00 ‘‘Pease’’ Dustless Separator 
just received from you to take the place of the -eeeees-e. SEparator. Day before 
yesterday we put the mill in place and have been running it on some odd jobs, and the 
Separator works to our entire satisfaction. The Dustless Fan and Conductor works 
splendidly, carrying out everything I want it to, and I can put the suction on stron 
enough to take out grain if I desired. I can regulate the machine just as I want to, an 


am just more than pleased with it. Yours truly, D. L. RILEY, 
No. 3, No.2. No. 1. No.0. No. 00, | 
Extreme height............| 5ft.2in, | 5ft,2in, | 5ft.2in, | 5f1,3in, | 5ft, Sin, - 


5 ft 9inxs ft\5 ft 9 inxd ica 9inxd ft|5 ft 9 inx6 ft|5 ft 9 inx7f 


Size over all....... paasinase 10 in, 6 in 3 in 3 in 3 in 
Height to where grain en- 
(rie: yee 4ft.3in, | 4ft.3in, | 4ft.3in. | 4 ft. 3in. 4 ft. 3in, 
Qt. 3in. | 2f.8in. | 2ft.3in. | Vit. Zin, | 2Ft. in. 


Floor to center ‘of ‘pulley... 


Driving pulleys............ |6in, x 3in./6 in, x 8 in./6 in. x 3 in,|6 in, x 4in./6 in, x 4in 


Rey. per minute. ... pica 459 | 450 450 

Size of (hirdies,.-. iy... 2 ft. 6 in, x/3 ty in, x 4 ft, x 80 in.|5 ft. x 30 in.|6 ft. x 30 in, 
30 in. bs es | 

Capacity per hour ........ 125 to 25% bu/150 to 300 bu 200 to 400 bu|250 to 400 bu|300 to 600 ba, 


KE. H. PEASE MFG. CO., RACINE, WIS.,U.S. A. 


SEE PACES 101, 103 AND SECOND COVER PACE. 
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@ WE ARE HEADQUARTERS & 


EOF, ae ands of MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Grain Elevators and Mills, 


SUCH AS 
goa hg bar pale JLLEY S, HANGERS, 
PILLOW-BLOU Ks, CLUT CHES, cou ne 
GEARS, SPROCKETS. ’SET COLL 
TAKE-UP BOXES CRANE: i SPouTS, 
LEATHER, RUBBER, COTTON anp LINK BELTING 
“PLEXIBLE” anp “SWIVEL” GRAIN spouts, 
ELEVATOR BOOTS, BUCKETS anp BOLTS, 
“SPTRAL” anp “BELT” CONVEYORS, 
“PLATFORM,” “DUMP” anp “HOPPER” SCALES, 
GRAIN "SCOOPS anp POWER GRAIN SHOV ELS. 
"  ——ALL SIZES OF—— 
Farm and Warehouse Fanning Mills, 
GRAIN TESTERS, SEED TESTERS, 
PERFORATED METALS, WIRE CLOTH, 
Power Car Pullers, Oat Clippers, Dustless 
Receiving Separators. 
POLISHERS, SEPARATORS, GRADERS, 
CORN SHELLERS, STEAM ENGINES , FLAX REELS 
AND. SPECIAL FLAX MILLS, “OVERHEAD,” 
SWEEP” anp “TREAD? HORSE.POW ERS, 
BAG- TRUCKS, SIX-WHEEL WAREHOUSE TRUCKS, ETC. 


OLE AGEA= FOR 
Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, 
N. & S. Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. 


; If you don’t 
SEE WHAT YOU 
WANT, 
ASK FOR IT. 
We have got it. 


sya gota 7 psa yaya TT AH 
yay 


For Catalogue and Pr'ces address 


E.H. PEASE MFG. C0., 


peat ert he ww iis. 


SEE PACES i101, 102 AND SECOND COVER PACE. 
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THE MONITOR GRAIN CLEANERS === 


The Superiority of these Machines over all others is best demonstrated 
by the evidence of those who are using them. 


@ 


Dictaten. Sunsas’ Coty, Koe., Feb. 10, 1891. 


THE MIDLAND ELEVATOR Co. 


Messrs.Huntley,Cranson & Hammond, 
Silver Creek, N.Y. 


r 


Gentlemen, - 

Your Separators, which during the past summer you put into 
our million and half million elevators at this point, are giving ex- 
cellent satisfaction, and our super ees who has had long exper- 
ience in the elevator business, states to us that they are the best 
Separators he has ever operated. 

We have four No.8 Warehouse Separators in the Union Pacific 
Elevator, and six No.8 Separators in the Santa Fe Elevator. 
We simply add to this, as a recommendation, that when we 
are in need of more, we shall not look further than your Company. 
Yours truly, | 


The Midland Elevator Co. 


foes P Roy 


Pres. 


A“complete line of these machines can be seen and full information obtained at our Western Branch, 63 and 65 South Canal Street, Chicago, Ill. 


HUNTLEY, CRANSON & HAMMOND 


Weite for Otvoular, Prices, Hto, SILVBR OREEK, N. Y., U. Ss. A. 


B. F, RYER, | 63-65 SOUTH CANAL ST. Chicago, III, HENRY SIMON, 20 Mount Street, MANCHESTER, ENG., 


CENERAL ACENT FOR EUROPE, 


